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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The First COMMITTEE (POLITICAL AND SECURITY) 
met on November 26, 27, 28 and 29 and December 1 
and 2. On November 28 a Resolution was adopted 
based on the orginal U.S.S.R. proposal and United 
Kingdom and United States amendments recommend- 
ing that the General Assembly request information on 
armed forces of Members of the United Nations at 
home and abroad, and on air and naval bases abroad. 
Part of the United Kingdom amendment was modified 
by the United States to provide that the information 
furnished should be descriptive of the situation exist- 
ing on December 15, 1946, instead of January 1, 1947, 
and supplied to the Secretary-General by January 1. 
Also as a result of the United States amendment a 
United Kingdom proposal to subject the information 
to verification on the spot was omitted (see page 32). 


General debate on the U.S.S.R. proposal for a 
general reduction of armaments was held at meetings 
on November 29, 30 and December 2 (see page 4). 


On December 1 the First Committee re-opened dis- 
cussion on the three items connected with voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council and set up a sub- 
committee—Sub-Committee 2, which held its first two 
meetings on December 2—to try and find a compro- 
mise between the six resolutions tabled (see page 12). 


At a second meeting on December 2 the First Com- 
mittee began discussion on a proposal submitted by 
the delegations of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway and Venezuela on the relations between Spain 
and the United Nations (see page 55). 


oO 


The debate on the “Treatment of Indians in South 
Africa” was continued by the Joint Committee of the 
First AND StxtH CoMMITTEES at meetings on Novem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28, and concluded on November 30 
with the adoption of a joint French and Mexican 
Resolution requesting that India and South Africa re- 
port at the next session of the General Assembly on 
the measures taken to bring the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa into conformity with the international 
obligations under the agreements concluded between 
the two governments, and with the relevant provisions 
on human rights of the Charter (see page 14). 

o 

General discussion on the Report of the Economic 
and Social Council on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas was continued by the Seconp Com- 
MITTEE (ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL) at meetings on 
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November 27 and 30. It was agreed that the Greek, 
Brazilian and Norwegian draft resolutions should be 
referred to Drafting Sub-Committee 2, which held its 
first meeting on November 30. The draft resolution 
on the World Shortage of Cereals and other foodstuffs. 
approved by Drafting Sub-Committee 1 on November 
28 was adopted by the full Committee on December 2. 
with the exception of the second recommendation that 
industrial countries expand production, transportation 
and export of farm equipment, which was referred 
back to Drafting Sub-Committee 1 for re-wording (see 
pages 27 and 43). 

At meetings on November 26 and 29 and December 2 
DraFtinc Sus-CoMMitTEE 1 of the Seconp Commit- 
TEE discussed a resolution on post-UNRRA Relief 
after hearing a statement by the Director-General of 
UNRRA, and agreed that the Chairman should report 
on the matter before the full Committee. 


> 

The Jomnt Committee of the Seconp anp THIRD 
ComMiTTEE met on November 26, 27, 28 and 29, 
approved a United States proposal establishing the 
principal that all non-governmental organizations in 
category (a) should receive equal treatment in respect 
to consultative arrangements with the Economic and 
Social Council and rejected a proposal that consulta- 
tive arrangements with the Council be extended by 
invitation to labor federations of the American Repub- 
lics. It then held a general discussion on relations be- 
tween the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
and the agreements so far concluded between them 


(see pages 56 and 39). 
oO 


On November 26 the THirp ComMITTEE (SOCIAL 
AND HUMANITARIAN) agreed to refer the Panamanian 
Resolution on fundamental human rights and free- 
doms to the Economic and Social Council, and adopted 
a Resolution to expedite the creation of the World 
Health Organization. Discussion of amendments to the 
proposed Constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization was continued on November 28, 29 and 
30 and December 2 (see page 44). 

A Secretariat draft resolution on the transfer of 
certain advisory functions of UNRRA to the United 
Nations was approved in substance, as amended, by 
Sus-CommirTTEE 1 of the THiRpD CoMMITTEE after dis- 
cussion at meetings on November 27 and 28. On 
November 29 and 30 and December 2 the Sub-Com- 
mittee discussed a draft resolution on the establish- 
ment of an International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


1 


After continued discussion at meetings on November 
26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, Sub-Committee 1 of the FourtTH 
COMMITTEE (TRUSTEESHIP) adopted the New Zealand 
draft trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa, with 
the exception of the last paragraph of the Preamble, 
and without the addition of any of the new Articles 
proposed by various delegations. At meetings on De- 
cember 1 and 2, the Sub-Committee considered the 
seven remaining agreements (see page 48). 


A Resolution whereby the Secretary-General is in- 
structed to analyze and classify statistical and other 
technical information on non-self-governing territories 
submitted by Members of the United Nations under 
the provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter, was 
adopted by Sus-CoMMETTEE 2 of the FourTH Comm It- 
TEE on November 26. After discussion at meetings on 
November 27, 28 and 29 the Sub-Committee adopted 
a joint United States-Danish Resolution (see page 51). 


oS 


At meetings on November 27, 29 and December 2 
the FirtH ComMMITTEE (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BuDGE- 
TARY) elected the new members of the Committee on 
Contributions and adopted: a Resolution postponing 
decision on the adoption of the system of simultaneous 
interpretation until the next session of the General 
Assembly; reports of the Joint Sub-Committee of the 
Fifth and Sixth Committees approving the agreement 
concerning the premises of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague; the amendment of the Rules of Procedure to 
change the opening date of the regular annual session 
of the General Assembly from the Tuesday after Sep- 
tember 2 to the third Tuesday in September: the 
recommendation as to the categories of officials to 
which Articles V and VII of the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations 
should apply. A preliminary discussion was held on 
the supplementary budget estimates and on items re- 
lated to the Department of Public Information. 


The ApvisoryY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupGETARY Questions held closed meetings on No- 
vember 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and December 2 and com- 
pleted its examination and report on the preliminary 
budget estimates for 1946 and 1947 as modified by 
the revised estimates for the overseas offices (see page 


59). 
o 


At meetings on November 28, 29, 30 and December 
2. the SixtH CommitTeE (LEGAL) adopted the reports 
of its Sub-Committee 2 concerning: the joint report of 
the Secretary-General and the Negotiating Committee 
on the Interim Arrangements on Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations concluded with the 
Swiss Federal Council and on agreements concerning 
the Ariana Site; the privileges and immunities of 
members and officials of the International Court of 
Justice. It also adopted: a draft report on the official 
seal and emblem of the United Nations together with 
a draft resolution asking the General Assembly to 


* 


recommend to Member states to prohibit misuse of the 
emblem and the name of the United Nations; a re. 
vised version of a Resolution calling for the holding 
of a conference of representatives of non-self-govern- 
ing territories to implement provisions of Chapter X] 
of the Charter. (The Resolution adopted covered only 
the legal aspects of the question—the substance of the 
proposal will go before the Fourth Committee). A 10. 
Member Drafting Sub-Committee was set up to co- 
ordinate into a single draft the various resolutions 
tabled during the discussion on the crime of genocide 
and held its first meeting on December 2 (see page 


47). 


SuB-ComMitTTEE 1 of the SixtH CoMMITTEE met on 
November 29 and December 2 and continued its 
discussion on the progressive development of inter- 
national Jaw and its codification, and decided to 
recommend that the General Assembly establish a 
14-Member Committee of Experts, nominated by gov- 
ernments and to be representative of the legal systems 
of the world, to study methods for codification (see 
page 47). 

o 

On November 28 the Sire Sus-ComMitTee of the 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE returned from 
its tour of inspection of sites in the Philadelphia, San 
Francisco Bay, Boston and New York areas. At meet- 
ings on November 29 and 30 it inspected Mohansic 
Park in Westchester County and heard Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s final offer of 350 acres of Flushing 
Meadows Park. On December 1 and 2 it approved its 
final report to the full Committee recommending the 
Belmont-Roxborough Site in Philadelphia and the 
Presidio Site in San Francisco as its equal first choice, 
and the White Plains-Harrison Site in Westchester 
County. New York, as the second choice. 

oO 

The 15-Member Commission oN Narcotic Drucs 
convened at Lake Success on November 27 and held 
plenary meetings on November 28, 29 and December 
2. Having elected its Chairman and other officers, it 
adopted its Agenda, Rules of Procedure and terms of 
reference, and agreed to invite representatives of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Supervisory 
Body to attend the meetings of the present session. It 
also adopted a United States Resolution concerning 
the abolition of opium smoking in the Far East and 
recommending that the Economic and Social Council 
urge all countries which have not yet made opium 
smoking illegal to take immediate steps to prohibit 
the manufacture, internal traffic and use of opium for 
this purpose. It then began examination of a Secre- 
tariat memorandum on world trends in illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs during World War II. 

o 

The Security CounciL met on November 29 and 
adopted two recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly. viz: to re-examine the applications for member- 
ship from Albania, Eire, Mongolia, Portugal and 
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Trans-Jordan; and to appoint a sub-committee to con- 
sult with the General Assembly’s Committee on Pro- 
cedure to draw up Rules of Procedure concerning 
admission to Membership in the United Nations. The 
Council referred the second item to its Committee of 
Experts. The Council was also informed of letters 
addressed to the Secretary-General from the Govern- 
ments of France and Siam informing him that they 
had settled their dispute and signed agreements. The 
Siamese letter requested that Siam’s application for 
Membership in the United Nations be now taken up 
and the French communication informed the Council 
that France is in favor of the admission of Siam (see 
page 20). 

On November 28 the Secretary-General received a 
further communication from the Government of Al- 
bania in connection with the alleged abuse of her 
territorial waters by British warships engaged on 
mine-sweeping operations. 


© 


The SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE of the 
\romic ENERGY Commission held a closed meeting 
on November 27 and discussed a summary of its ac- 
tivities for inclusion in the Commission’s report to be 
made to the Security Council by December 31, 1946. 

Informal conversations of the Commission’s Com- 
MITTEE 2 were held on November 27 and December 
2. Two papers for inclusion in its report—safeguards 
to prevent diversion in nuclear reactors and associated 
chemical plants and safeguards to prevent diversion 
in isotope separation plants respectively. were dis- 
cussed. 

oS 

In Washington, D, C. Committees and Sub-Commit- 
tees of the PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON WORLD 
Foop PROPOSALS continued to meet in executive ses- 
sion throughout the week. 


o 


The PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT, 
which has been meeting in London since October 15, 
concluded its first session on November’ 26 after 
adopting the reports of its six working committees. 
It also adopted a resolution that a second session of 
the Preparatory Committee be convened in Geneva on 
April 8, 1947, and decided that a drafting sub-com- 
mittee should meet in New York on January 20. 1947 
to prepare a draft Charter (see page 25). 


Oo 


In Paris the Commissions. Committees and Sub-Com- 
mittees of the UNESCO GENERAL CONFERENCE met 
throughout the week. The Reconstruction and Re- 
habilitation Commission adopted a Resolution that 
problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation of edu- 
cation must be linked with the efforts of the World 
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Health Organization and other voluntary agencies 
dealing with the health of youth. 


The Commission on Administrative, Financial, 
Legal and External Relations discussed the nine-mil- 
lion dollar UNESCO budget. The Legal and External 
Relations Sub-Committee discussed the draft agree- 
ment between UNESCO and the United Nations and 
adopted the draft agreements between UNESCO and 
the International Institute for Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, and UNESCO and the International Bureau of 


Education. 


The Sub-Committee on Education approved: the 
plans for an international educational seminar in the 
summer of 1947; the publication of an International 
educational yearbook; the establishment of a commit- 
tee on educational statistics. It agreed that Member 
nations should send complete sets of text books to 
UNESCO for study and recommendations of the next 
General Conference and adopted a proposal for the 
incorporation of the work of ILO and other interested 
specialized agencies in a joint commission on health 
organization. 


The Sub-Committee on Visual Arts and Music 
agreed that in future UNESCO, in co-operation with 
Member nations, should organize all “UNESCO 
month” festivities, and adopted a proposal that next 
year UNESCO should devote its principal efforts to 
musical education and continue documentary record- 
ing of folk music, 


The Sub-Committee on Social Sciences approved: 
the publication of an international social sciences 
yearbook; and a proposal for public opinion surveys. 
It referred a project for home and community plan- 
ning to the Economic and Social Council. 


The Sub-Committee on Libraries and Museums ex- 
amined the state libraries, museums and monuments 
in war-devastated countries. 


The Sub-Committee for Theatre and Literature com- 
pleted its work on November 29 after approving all 
the proposals of the Preparatory Commission referred 
to it with slight modifications. 


The Sub-Committee on Mass Communications 
adopted a joint French-United States Resolution that 
the Director-General of UNESCO should appoint a 
Committee of Experts to make comprehensive surveys 
of a proposed world-wide radio network and a resolu- 
tion that UNESCO should establish a program com- 
mission as soon as possible to get cultural programs 
used over world networks. 


Meetings were also held of the Creative Arts Com- 
mittee and the Sub-Committees on Social Sciences, 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies; Natural Sciences; 
Budget; and Administrative, Financial and External 
Relations. 








Reduction of Armaments Debated 


Proposals considered by First Committee 


Tue question of a general reduction of armaments 
was discussed by the General Assembly’s First (Politi- 
cal and Security) Committee at meetings on Novem- 
ber 28. 29 and 30 and December 2. 


The first draft resolution on the subject had been 
submitted by the U.S.S.R., and during the discussion 
amendments were presented by Australia, Canada and 
the United States. Consideration of the matter had not 
been completed when the Committee adjourned dis- 
cussion on December 2 until the next day. A sugges- 
tion was made that a sub-committee examine the vari- 
vus proposals, but action on this suggestion was 
deferred. 


U.S.S.R. proposal 


The proposal originally presented by the U.S.S.R. 
in the meeting of the General Assembly on October 29 
contained four points. 

The first was that, with a view to strengthening 
peace and international security in conformity with 
the aims and principles of the United Nations, the 
General Assembly should recognize the necessity of a 
general reduction of armaments. 


The second was that the implementing of the deci- 
sion concerning the reduction of armaments should 
include as the primary object the prohibition of the 
production and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 

The third point was that the General Assembly 
should recommend that the Security Council ensure 
the effective implementing of the principles laid down 
in the first two points. 


The fourth was that the General Assembly should 
appeal to the governments of all the states to give to 
the Security Council all the assistance necessary to en- 
able it to discharge its responsibilities arising out of 
this task, the achievement of which lay within the 
scope of its mission to establish an enduring peace and 
maintain international security. The proposal added 
that this task was also in the interest of the peoples 
who would be released from the heavy economic bur- 
den caused by the excessive expenditure of arma- 
ments which did not correspond to peaceful post-war 
conditions. 


As the discussion opened on November 28, Viache- 
slay M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. declared that all 
countries must put an end to the armaments race by a 
general reduction of all types of armaments and must 
cut wartime budgets and expenditures to reduce the 
burden of the people. Not only armed personne] but 
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military technique and the technical means of war 
must be considered. 

Mr. Molotov said he did not believe the General 
\ssembly could take a detailed decision under the 
Charter on this general problem, but should rather 
recommend that the Security Council work out con- 
crete directives. 


Atomic energy significant 


The problem of atomic energy was particularly sig- 
nificant, and a prohibition of its production and use 
for military purposes was included in the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. At the first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly in London, an Atomic Energy Com. 
mission had been established, one of the tasks of 
which was to make specific proposals for the elimina- 
tion from national armaments of atomic weapons and 
of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 
This decision of the General Assembly should not be 
postponed. 

Recalling the Soviet proposal for a draft interna- 
tional convention to prohibit the production and use 
of atomic weapons and the Soviet representative’s plan 
of work for the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
Molotov stressed that these measures had not yet been 
adopted by the Commission, and that they were in- 
dispensable to the interests of all peace-loving people. 

None doubted the correctness of the agreement of 
20 years ago to outlaw poison gas and bacteriological 
warfare; the refusal to arrive at a convention on 
atomic energy contradicted the hopes of the peoples 
of the world. 

All would agree, Mr. Molotov said, with General- 
issimo Stalin’s recent statement that a serious and 
strict international control of atomic energy was 
necessary. Agreement must be reached on the con- 
crete aspects and details of this problem. including the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 


Additional U.S.S.R. proposal 


Mr. Molotov then introduced an additional proposal 
for atomic and armaments control as a basis for dis- 
cussion. This envisaged the establishment within the 
framework of the Security Council of “international 
control operating on the basis of a special provision 
which should provide for the establishment of special 
organs of inspection for which purpose there shall] be 
formed: 

“(a) A commission for the control of the execution 
of the decision regarding the reduction of armaments; 


“‘(b) A commission for the contro] of the execution 
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of the decision regarding the prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes.” 

All obstacles must be overcome, declared Mr. Molo- 
tov. The Security Council, being mainly responsible. 
must bring up the question in the immediate future. 
and the U.S.S.R. would take an active part in its 
discussion. 

Alexandre Parodi of France remarked that there 
must be no misunderstanding—an effective disarma- 
ment plan could not be established without including 
atomic weapons. Effective control was essential, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission had been studying the 
problem for many months with some serious differ- 
ences Of opinion but with appreciable progress. A 
statement on its work to date was to be submitted to 
the Security Council by December 31, 1946, but the 
final result should not be compromised by too great 
haste. 

Mr. Parodi emphasized that the general discussion 
of disarmament should not complicate or interfere 
with the work of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Committee should take account of the more advanced 
stage of the Commission’s work. 


Does not go far enough 


L. D. Wilgress of Canada recalled that the Canadian 
delegation had stressed the importance of considering 
the reduction of national armaments in the opening 
debate of the General Assembly, even before the 
U.S.S.R. proposal had been introduced. In his view 
the Soviet proposal did not go far enough, since it 
stated the objectives in general terms, but did not 
point the way to their attainment. Progress could be 
made only if practical measures could be agreed on 
which would offer collective security that would be as 
effective as national forces and international safeguards 
in order to ensure that nations which had disarmed 
would not be struck down by those violating their 
pledges. 

He agreed with the principles expressed as the first 
two points of the U.S.S.R. proposal, but thought the 
resolution was vague as to how these principles would 
he implemented. 


Canadian amendment 


Believing that the U.S.S.R. proposal could be im- 
proved upon, the Canadian delegation submitted an 
amendment by which the General Assembly would 
recognize the necessity of “an early and general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments” instead of merely 
“a general reduction.” . 

The second paragraph of the Canadian amendment 
proposes that the General Assembly recommend that, 
as a first step, the Security Council, without further 
delay, proceed to negotiate with Members of the 
United Nations under Article 43 of the Charter the 
special agreements making available to the Council on 


its call the armed forces and other assistance and 
facilities necessary for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security. 

The third paragraph proposes that in order that 
atomic weapons and al] other major weapons adapta- 
ble to mass destruction shall be eliminated from na- 
tional armaments at the earliest possible date, the 
General Assembly should urge the expeditious ful- 
frlment by the Atomic Energy Commission of its task 
as set forth in the General Assembly resolution of 
January 24, 1946. Under the terms of this resolution 
the Commission is required to proceed with the utmost 
despatch to make the following specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchanger 
of basic scientific information for peaceful ends: 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes: 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons and of all other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction; 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions. 

The fourth paragraph of the Canadian amendment 
proposes that the General Assembly recommend a sys- 
tem for the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments based on a treaty or convention accepted by 
virtually all states and providing for effective interna- 
tional safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards 
of violations and evasions. 


International Control Commission 


Further, it proposes that the General Assembly rec- 
ommend that there be set up, under the treaty or con- 
vention. a* Permanent International Commission of 
Control with power to make such investigations, in- 
cluding the appointment of permanent inspectors and 
special commissions of enquiry, as it may deem neces- 
sary to satisfy itself that no breach of the treaty or 
convention and of subsequent supplementary agree- 
ments on the regulation and reduction of armaments 
is taking: place. « 

The fifth paragraph proposes that, in order that an 
international treaty or convention on disarmament 
may be concluded as soon as possible, the General 
Assembly recommend to the Security Council that. 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee, it 
submit plans at the earliest practicable date to the 
Members of the United Nations for the establishment 
of a system for the regulation of armaments as pro- 
vided for in Article 26 of the Charter. (Article 26 
states that the Security Council shall be responsible 
for formulating, with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee. plans to be submitted to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations for the establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments). 





The sixth paragraph of the Canadian amendment 
proposes that the General Assembly should call on the 
governments of all states to render every possible as- 
sistance to the Security Council, the Military Staff 
Committee and the Atomic Energy Commission to en- 
able them to attain speedily the objectives set forth in 
the resolution. The resolution would express the con- 
fidence of the General Assembly that the attainment of 
the objectives would contribute greatly to the estab- 
lishment of enduring peace and the maintenance of 
international security and that it would make possible 
a rise in the standards of living of all the peoples of 
the United Nations by lightening the heavy economic 
burden imposed on them by excessive expenditures for 
national armaments which do not correspond to peace- 
ful post-war conditions. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia remarked that the dis- 
armament problem was regarded by his Government 
as of paramount importance. It wished to have a dis- 
armament plan implemented as soon as possible in the 
interest of peace and security. 

He then explained why the Australian delegation 
was submitting an amendment to the U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tion. It was an attempt. he said, to extend and 
strengthen the proposed disarmament system. His 
delegation believed disarmament must be linked with 
a collective security plan and that some equality and 
comprehensiveness are essential. Further, a clear rela- 
tion must be recognized between disarmament and the 


problem of atomic energy control, a control not only 
of its harmful but also of its beneficial aspects. Al- 
though work on both problems could not be coalesced, 
it could clearly proceed side by side. The Australian 
delegation also believed that not simply a reduction of 
armaments, but their regulation must be established 
with adequate safeguards to assure compliance. 


Australian amendment 


The first paragraph of the Australian amendment 
states that in the interests of consolidating interna- 
tional peace and security and in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations, the 
General Assembly considers a general regulation and 
reduction of armaments necessary. 


The second paragraph proposes that as an essential 
step towards the urgent objective of eliminating from 
national armaments atomic weapons and all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, the 
General Assembly should urge the expeditious fulfil- 
ment by the Atomic Energy Commission of its terms 
of reference. [he paragraph continues that the Gen- 
eral Assembly considers that since the activities in the 
domain of atomic energy leading to peaceful and de- 
structive ends are so intimately interrelated as to be 
almost inseparable, the control of atomic energy to en- 
sure its use only for peaceful purposes, the elimination 
of atomic weapons from national armaments, and the 


provision of effective safeguards to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and evasions 
must be accomplished through a single international 
instrument or treaty designed to carry out these re. 
lated purposes concurrently. 

The third paragraph continues that a system for the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments must 
also be based on an international treaty or convention 
which should provide, as in the case of the control of 
atomic energy, effective safeguards to protect comply- 
ing states against the hazards of violation and evasion. 
Such safeguards should include the establishment of a 
Permanent International Commission of Control with 
adequate powers to detect a breach or threatened 
breach of the treaty or convention and of subsequent 
supplementary agreements on the reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments, and to appoint for this purpose 
special commissions of enquiry. 

The fourth paragraph of the Australian amendment 
proposes that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend to the Security Council to formulate, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, plans to be 
submitted to the Members of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments as provided for in Article 26 of the Char- 
ter so that an international treaty or convention on 
disarmament might be concluded as soon as possible. 
Such plans should be co-ordinated with the recom- 
mendations made from time to time by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The fifth and last paragraph proposes that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should call on the governments of all 
states to render every possible assistance to the Secu- 
rity Council, Military Staff Committee and Atomic 
Energy Commission in their pursuit of the objectives 
set forth in the resolution, confident that the attain- 
ment of these objectives would contribute greatly to 
the establishment of stable international peace and 
security and further serve the interests of all the peo- 
ples of the United Nations by lightening the heavy 
economic burden imposed on them by excessive ex- 
penditures for armaments which are not compatible 
with peaceful post-war conditions, 


Welcomed by United Kingdom 


' Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom said 
his Government warmly welcomed the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal concerning disarmament, and he expressed 
pleasure that the U.S.S.R. no longer opposed some 
international system of control. 

The United Kingdom, which had been compelled 
for the first time in its history to introduce conscrip- 
tion in time of peace, was anxious to secure an early 
and large measure of armament limitation, but was 
not prepared for any unilateral disarmament. 

His Government insisted on an effective system of 
collective security whose operation could not be pre- 
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vented by any aggressive state and which could fur- 
nish aid to any state subject to attack. Disarmament 
and collective security must go hand in hand; nor 
were collective security enforcement measures enough. 
There must be adequate control to assure that states 
were actually disarming and carrying out limitation 
agreements. 

“The United Kingdom was ready to open all doors 
to an international system of control for collective se- 
curity and the inspection, control and limitation of 
armaments. Such a system must not be subject to any 
“veto.” Only with such a system of control could the 
U.S.S.R. resolution be lifted out of the realm of propa- 
ganda and become a real hope for the world. 


Meeting on November 29 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 29, 
N. J. O. Makin of Australia said Australia recognized 
the responsibility of the Security Council and the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee for the drawing up of plans for 
the reduction of armaments, and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for specific proposals for the control of 
atomic energy. 

He thought the Committee needed more details on 
the broad outlines laid down in the additional 
U.S.S.R. proposal. Subject to further explanations, it 
seemed to have a too narrow and restricted approach. 
The functions of the control commission and its rela- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission needed 
elaboration, he thought. The relationship of the pro- 
posed control commission with the organs of the 
United Nations should be clear, for if subject to the 
review of the Security Council, it must be realized the 
Council’s method of voting would make the commis- 
sion subject to the will of any permanent member of 
the Security Council. He reiterated that neither the 
regulation of atomic energy nor disarmament could be 
subject to the “veto.” 

Disarmament, he said, should not be of such a char- 
acter as to prevent active collective measures against 
ageression or a threat to peace and must take into ac- 
count regional arrangements. Account must also be 
taken of the sovereign equality of states, and therefore 
disarmament must be substantially, not merely theo- 
retically multilateral, with consideration being given 
to the many different types and qualities of arma- 
ments. Disarmament, however, implied a limitation of 
sovereignty. and it was essential that this sovereignty 
should not be invoked to obstruct or reject a reason- 
able plan. 


Hope for agreement 


Gustav Rasmussen of Denmark thought there was 
hope that agreement could be reached. Denmark was 
much interested in disarmament, but realized that agree- 
ment among the great powers was an essential first step. 

Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne of Norway was 
encouraged by the general agreement on the necessity 
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for control and inspection and the importance of effec- 
tive collective security. He could not stress too 
strongly the urgency of completing the military agree- 
ments provided for in the Charter. A reduction of 
armaments could take place only when the facis 
proved absolutely that the United Nations could pre- 
vent a repetition of the events of 1940. 

F. van Langenhove of Belgium also saw points of 
agreement and hoped the common text of a resolution 
could be agreed on. Present ideas on sovereignty must 
be revised, he thought. Success in the Security Coun- 
cil’s task in connection with disarmament could be as- 
sured only by the true unanimity of the great powers. 


Senator Tom Connally of the United States agreed 
on the importance of establishing an effective system 
of reduction and control of armaments. The United 
States wanted really effective action to be taken by 
the General Assembly. 

Proposals had been submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and United States. The U.S.S.R. proposal was an 
agreement to outlaw atomic weapons, prohibit their 
manufacture and destroy the present stocks of atomic 
bombs. This was part of the original United States 
proposal which provided that when an adequate sys- 
tem for control, including the renunciation of the 
bomb, had been agreed on and put into effective 
operation, with punishments set up for violation of 
the rules, manufacture of bombs should stop, existing 
bombs should be disposed of pursuant to the terms of 
the proposed treaty, and the Authority should be in 
possession of full information on the production of 
atomic energy. 


Hopes for end to stalemate 


Senator Connally hoped that in the light of recent 
statements by Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov on the 
necessity of strict international control, including in- 
spection, the Atomic Energy Commission could end its 
stalemate of recent months. It was not enough to out- 
law the atomic bomb; freedom to violate pledges 
could not remain in the hands of individual nations. 

The jurisdiction and authority of the Commission 
on this special phase of disarmament must not be im- 
paired. It was clear, said Senator Connally, that the 
action now necessary was action by the Commission 
and the Security Council. Included also in this task 
was the important need for agreements which would 
remove the deadly fear of other weapons of mass de- 
struction. To this the United States attached great 
importance. 


These were the most important and fundamental 
phases of disarmament, but the United States agreed 
with the purposes of the U.S.S.R. proposal for the 
effective regulation and reduction of all other arma- 
ments. The removal of the atomic bomb would not 
stop troops, airplanes, rockets or any other kind of 
weapon. The question of the number and training of 
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reserves should also be included. The United States 
desired rea] disarmament, as was demonstrated by its 
rapid demobilization since the war. It would not, how- 
ever, again make the mistake of disarming unilateral- 
ly. Disarmament must be international and mullti- 
lateral in character and go hand in hand with collec- 
tive security. 

The fundamental principle of effective international 
control and safeguards, including inspection to pro- 
tect complying states against violations and evasions. 
applied to the regulation of all weapons. He was en- 
couraged by the proposals already made, all of which 
referred to effective safeguards and inspection and 
which must be explored along with other proposals. 

Not only agreement on the guiding principles of 
disarmament in the General Assembly, but a settle- 
ment of the major issues that remained between the 
Allies as a result of the war was necessary to accom- 
plish disarmament. 


Questions from Brazil 


P. Leao Velloso of Brazil said his Government felt 
that the state of the world must impose some qualifi- 
cations on real hopes for final success of the proposal. 
Brazil was sincere in its intention to promote multi- 
lateral disarmament and collective security. 

He wondered whether the reduction of armaments 
would be based on territorial size, economic power. 
strategic position or on some other basis. He also 
asked what measures would be taken to reduce the 
armaments of the great powers because, in his 
opinion, world security required a balance to prevent 
any state from becoming a menace to peace. The col- 
lective security system proposed would be effective 
only if carried out in good faith, and good faith was 
an abstract quality subject to unexpected changes. 

His Government would co-operate with all the 
United Nations to achieve success in disarmament. 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador said his 
delegation shared the belief that reduction of arma- 
ments, collective security, the question of contro] and 
fulfilment of all commitments for reduction in arma- 
ments were closely related. The control must be 
linked with inspection by a commission whose powers 
must be safeguarded to assure its authority being re- 
spected_ by all nations. 

El] Salvador shared the opinion that armament re- 
duction should be universal. Therefore it felt that 
the problem of admission of new Members should be 
considered with a liberal frame of mind. 


Clarification requested 


Sir Hartley Shawcross asked for clarification of the 
position of the U.S.S.R. delegation on certain points. 
First, he wondered what the relation was between the 
two suggested commissions and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Secondly, in relation to the prompt establishment of 


an international system of control and inspection, he 
asked whether the U.S.S.R. contemplated that the con. 
trol machinery of the system of disarmament to be 
established in relation to non-atomic weapons should 
be subject to the control of the Security Council to 
the extent that the unanimity of the Council would be 
essential to its operation. 

Thirdly, he enquired whether the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. had noted any differences in principle 
between his proposal and the amendments of Australia 
and Canada which had been offered to clarify such 
questions as he had just raised. 

If there were no differences of substance, he sug. 
gested the establishment of a drafting sub-committee 
to draw up a resolution which all could support and 
put into effective operation. 

Dr. José Arce of the Argentine remarked that the 
Committee had already asked the Security Council to 
implement Article 43 of the Charter in the interests of 
collective security. He proposed in addition that the 
Council also be asked to implement Article 26 by sub- 
mitting plans to the Members of the United Nations 
for the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 

He said he would vote for the Australian and Cana- 
dian proposals, and he approved the suggestion to ap- 
point a sub-committee. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorussian S.S.R. de- 
clared that because the discovery of the atomic bomb 
and other new weapons had again raised the spectre 
of war, his delegation demanded a practical solution. 
They believed that the views expressed before the 
Committee constituted solid foundations for a concrete 
solution of the problem. He gave wholehearted sup- 
port to the U.S.S.R. resolution. 


U.S.S.R.’s reply 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. said his coun- 
try’s initiative in broaching the problem of disarma- 
ment was the expression of the feeling that the prob- 
lem could be successfully resolved through the cordial 
co-operation of 54 Member states. 

He expressed the belief that the suggested amend- 
ments to the U.S.S.R. proposal were not reasonable. 
A debate over mere words would be harmful. In his 
opinion, the problem of the general reduction of 
armaments for which his country stood could be 
understood in only one way. First, all countries must 
participate in that reduction. Secondly, all weapons in 
all their aspects must be included so as to make im- 
possible the inequitable maintenance of one weapon 
while destroying others. 

In reply to Sir Hartley Shawcross, he stated that 
the additional U.S.S.R. proposal specified an in- 
ternational control with “special organs of inspec- 
tion.” That control system was to be established 
within the framework of the Security Council. As a 
consequence, the conclusion must be drawn that this 
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system would be subject to all the Charter provisions 
affecting the consideration by the Security Council of 
the questions in its competence. 

The broader the scope of armaments reduction, the 
more complete would be international collective se- 
curity. Without the prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of such weapons as the atomic bomb, there 
could be no collective security. 


Would hinder work 
He considered that Paragraph 2 of the U.S.S.R. 


resolution established as a primary objective the pro- 
hibition of the production and use of atomic energy 
for military purposes. Unless point 2 of the Aus- 
tralian amendment and the corresponding point 3 of 
the Canadian amendment were amended to include the 
U.S.S.R.’s concrete formula, they would hinder, not 
help, the Committee’s work, Mr. Vyshinsky declared. 

He would approve the suggestion for a sub-com- 
mittee which he thought would facilitate the Com- 
mittee’s task, but before appointing a sub-committee 
he believed the basic proposal of the U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tion should be adopted as a basis for its work. 

He called to the attention of the Committee a 
U.S.S.R. proposal concerning the submission of infor- 
mation regarding the armed forces and armaments in 
the territories of Members of the United Nations when 
the Security Council considers the proposals for a 
general reduction of armaments. This had now been 
embodied in a draft resolution which also combined 
the original draft U.S.S.R. resolution and the subse- 
quent addition. A consideration of disarmament could 
not be divorced from the facts on all armaments, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross declared that he was still un- 
certain, despite Mr. Vyshinsky’s answer, of the exact 
relation between the control commission involved in 
the U.S.S.R. proposal and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The question was whether that resolution pro- 
posed to alter the present status of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, established by the General Assembly and 
at present unaffected by a Security Council “veto,” by 
placing it under the Security Council whose “veto” 
would govern its activities. 


Might undermine confidence 


In his opinion the confidence of the world might be 
undermined on the realization that a control] system 
could be obstructed by the operation of the unanimity 
rule, the miscalled “veto.” 

His Government wished for control of the atomic 
weapon and any other devices for indiscriminate mass 
destruction such as rocket bombs or bacteriological 
warfare, and also for a system of inspection and con- 
trol, because a nation planning or making these weap- 
ons might exercise a “veto” against the inspection 
process. Any system which is to be more than a pious 
hope, he said, must enable an international body to 
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enter any country without fear of “veto” or prohibi- 
tion of inspection. He thought the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian amendments were important because of their 
specific, concrete, unambiguous nature. The wording 
of the U.S.S.R. resolution, on the other hand, was so 
ambiguous that he could not be certain its adoption 
would not fetter the Member states with a “veto.” 

If a detailed resolution were approved, the Com- 
mittee could be certain of accomplishing its objective 
through an international body able to act without fear 
or favor in regard to all nations. He hoped some com- 
mon ground could be found between the main resolu- 
tion and the amendments which would not compromise 
their principles and which would permit a unanimity 
commanding the confidence of the world. 


Stands by unanimity 


In reply, Mr. Vyshinsky stated that his Government 
stood by the principle of unanimity established by 
Article 27 of the Charter, which provides for the 
method of voting in the Security Council; further, his 
Government did not mean to renounce that principle. 
If renunciation of the “veto” were regarded as a basis 
for acceptance of the proposal for reduction of arma- 
ments, it would be .a bad sign, and perhaps there had 
been overhastiness in thinking that unanimity was 
possible. 

He remarked that there were definite differences be- 
tween his delegation’s proposal and the Australian 
and Canadian amendments. His delegation had no in- 
tention of withdrawing its proposal and would not ac- 
cept, for example, Australian or Canadian amend- 
ments in substitution for point 2 of the original 
U.S.S.R. resolution. 

It was true, he said, that the U.S.S.R. resolution was 
couched in general terms, but it was considered only a 
first step and would be followed, of course, by a 
series of practical measures. 


Meeting on November 30 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 30, 
Mr. Parodi remarked that it was now quite clear that 
the control of armaments was inseparable from the 
control of the production and use, even the peaceful 
use, of atomic energy. 

What the General Assembly could usefully do was 
not only to give the necessary impetus by making rec- 
ommendations to the Security Council, but also to 
define the general principles on which the Security 
Council could base its work. 

General agreement seemed to have been reached 
that disarmament was not possible without a parallel 
organization of security. Security meant—first , and 
foremost—control, and his delegation noted with sat- 
isfaction that international control had now been gen- 
erally accepted. 

Security meant also simultaneous reduction of arma- 
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ments, and the general character of this reduction 
meant that it applied not only to the classical means 
of war but also to the domain of industry. 

Security was finally anchored in the forces which 
under the Charter could be put at the disposal. of the 
Security Council. 

The effort towards disarmament should be directed 
first toward accepting measures for a simultaneous de- 
mobilization. Further, the information it had been de- 
cided to ask for on troops on foreign soil should be 
used for the preparation of a balanced reduction of 
these forces. Immediately after the signing of the 
peace treaties, a reduction of occupation forces should 
be envisaged. 

It was not opportune now to raise the question of 
the “veto.” Naturally control would not merit to be 
called control if a state which was to be controlled 
could elude all control measures of its own will. 


Revised Canadian amendment 


Mr. Wilgress of Canada submitted a revised draft 
of the Canadian amendments to incorporate three pro- 
posals which had been contained in the Australian 
amendments. He welcomed the suggestion that a 
drafting sub-committee should be established to try 
to bring together an agreed text. 

During his remarks in explaining the revised 
amendments, Mr. Wilgress asked what the words, 
“within the framework of the Security Council,” in 
the U.S.S.R. proposal meant. Was it to be understood 
that before an inspection was carried out by a com- 
mission in the territory of any one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, that member would 
be able to exercise his “veto” to prevent such inspec- 
tion? Was it to be understood that if such inspections 
were not prevented by the exercise of the “veto,” any 
action resulting from a report by the inspecting com- 
mission would be subject to “veto” action by one of 
the permanent members ? 

lf that was what was meant, then he submitted the 
powers of the inspection commission proposed in the 
U.S.S.R. resolution would be quite insufficient. The 
commission proposed by Canada would have freedom 
of access to inspect anywhere in any state in order to 
satisfy itself and the whole world that no breach of the 
disarmament treaty was taking place. 

He urged that the Security Council, Military Staff 
Committee and Atomic Energy Commission be per- 
mitted to get on with the work of preparing plans 
which were needed to put disarmament into effect. 
When these plans were ready and carried the support 
and confidence of the nations, then the nations would 
be ready and willing to give whatever information 
was necessary to put the agreed plans into effect. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China spoke in sup- 
port of the U.S.S.R. proposal as amplified by the 
Australian and Canadian amendments. 
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Sir Hartley Shawcross pointed out that although the 
provisions for collective security under Article 43 of 
the Charter might be very useful and ought to be 
implemented, it would be idle for Members to shut 
their eyes to one manifest defect. No military forces 
organized under that article, he said, could be em. 
ployed against any one of the five great powers which 
are permanent members of the Security Council; al. 
though those powers cannot exercise a “veto” in con- 
nection with an attempt to settle pacifically any dis. 
pute in which they are involved, they can, even though 
held by the Security Council to be wrong, “veto” the 
employment by the United Nations of force against 
them. Thus the present military provisions of the 
Charter are not going to be of great value in any war 
in which a great power is engaged. 

The other obvious reality was that any discussion 
about disarmament must proceed on the basis that 
some time, somewhere, there may be a state bent on 
aggression and prepared to go to war to achieve it. 
Thus provision must be made for the case that such a 
state will seek to ignore any disarmament proposals, 
to break any convention that is entered into and to 
deceive other nations as to what it is doing. 

The conclusion was that no state can disarm unless 
it is certain and manifest that all states are disarming 
concurrently. 


Would settle policy 


It was not enough to do as Mr. Vyshinsky sug- 
gested—vote on the resolution first and discuss what 
it means afterwards—because this was a vital step that 
would settle the whole policy on the method of dis- 
armament hereafter. 

The Soviet proposal, he said, quite frankly and 
clearly placed the whole responsibility for disarma- 
ment—not merely for formulating plans as Article 26 
provides, but for bringing disarmament about, for act- 
ing as the main executive body for control, for inspec- 
tion—in the hands of the Security Council. There 
were then to be two commissions whose position was 
wholly undefined except that they were to be the or- 
gans of the Security Council. 

That was not good enough for the United Kingdom, 
declared Sir Hartley.’ Was it good enough for the 
smaller nations which might not even have seats on 
the Security Council at all? 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen of the Netherlands thought the 
U.S.S.R. proposal did not go far enough and that the 
Canadian and Australian amendments should be in- 
cluded in it. 

Stanoje Simich of Yugoslavia supported the Soviet 
proposal. 


Meeting on December 2 


At the morning meeting of the Committee on De- 
cember 2 the discussion was continued. 
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J. V. Wilson of New Zealand declared that the 
organs of control must be autonomous within their 
own sphere and free to proceed to measures of inspec- 
tion, to the publication of their findings and to the 
execution of any other measures within their com- 
petence. Their decisions must not be subject in any 
way to review or confirmation by the Security Coun- 
cil. Their decisions should be taken by a majority 


vote. 


Dr. Gertrude Sekaninova of Czechoslovakia said 
her delegation supported the U.S.S.R. proposal with- 
out any reservation. 


United States proposal 


Senator Connally explained the United States posi- 
tion as evidenced in a draft proposal that had been 
submitted by his delegation. 


The first paragraph of this resolution gave recogni- 
tion to the necessity of an early general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and proposed a recom- 
mendation to the Security Council to give prompt 
consideration to working out the practical measures, 
according to their priority, which are essential to pro- 
vide for the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments pursuant to international treaties and agree- 
ments and to assure that such regulation and reduc- 
tion will be generally observed by all participants and 
not unilaterally by only some of the participants. 


Senator Connally pointed out that the United States 
thoroughly agreed with the fact that regulation and 
reduction must cover all forms of extraordinary 
weapons for mass destruction. 


The second paragraph continued that early estab- 
lishment of international control of atomic epergy and 
other modern technological discoveries to ensure their 
use only for peaceful purposes was essential to the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to ensure that the general regula- 
tion and reduction are directed towards the major 
weapons of modern warfare and not merely towards 
the minor ones, the proposal would recommend that 
the Security Council give first consideration to the 
report which the Atomic Energy Commission will 
make to the Security Council before December 31. 
1946, and facilitate the progress of the work of that 
Commission. 


The third paragraph states that the provision of 
practical and effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions is essential. 
Therefore it is proposed to recommend to the Security 
Council to give prompt consideration to the working 
out of proposals to provide such practical and effec- 
tive safeguards in connection with the control of 
atomic energy and other limitation or regulation of 


armaments. 
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Senator Connally explained that it was not intended 
that the Security Council would have jurisdiction or 
authority itself to do the inspecting and regulating. It 
was meant merely that it should draw up a plan and 
submit it. This plan, if adopted, would thereafter be 
operative. 

Further, the United States would not agree to any 
plan whatever in connection with atomic energy un- 
less it provided that the operating agency would have 
wide and rigid and adequate inspection powers to see 
that all nations that secure the atomic bomb secrets 
observe the regulations and the inspections “without a 
veto.” 

Paragraph 4 then calls on the governments of 
all states to render every possible assistance to the 
Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission 
in order to promote the establishment of international 
peace and collective security with the diversion from 
armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources. 

The United States, said Senator Connally, does not 
believe in any partial system; it wants a comprehen- 
sive system of disarmament. The system of inspection 
and control was absolutely fundamental. There must 
be adequate international control, and it must not be 
subject to being blocked and destroyed by any state or 
group of states through the “veto.” 


The Atomic Energy Commission, which, contrary to 
suggestions, had really done a great deal, must not be 
interfered with, he declared. 


~ 


Would study proposal 


Mr. Vyshinsky then declared that the U.S.S.R. was 
in favor of a general reduction of armaments in all 
countries, applying to all types, kinds and categories 
of weapons, in short to all weapons. He would like 
more time to study the United States proposal, and he 
suggested that the discussion be continued at the next 
meeting. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross proposed that the Committee 
immediately appoint a sub-committee for detailed con- 
sideration of the proposals before the Committee. 

Mr. Parodi said he agreed to this but wished to 
make a few observations. The debates in the Com- 
mittee had a negative aspect; they were confined to 
ideas which needed more precision. He submitted that 
in a system of control and inspection, separated from 
the “veto,” the same difficulties would arise in practice 
as if the “veto” were retained. The advantage of the 
exercise of the “veto” in such matters would be the 
fact that this exercise of the “veto” would be a mani- 
fest act made in public. 

After some debate, Sir Hartley Shawcross agreed 
not to press for the appointment of a sub-committee at 
that meeting with the understanding that it would be 
appointed at the meeting on December 3 after further 
discussion of the disermament question. 











Voting in Security Council Again Considered 


Proposals passed to drafting sub-committee 


Ar its meeting on Sunday, December 1, the General 
Assembly’s First (Political and Security) Committee 
resumed consideration of the three items on its agenda 
dealing with the method of voting in the Security 
Council. 

On November 18 the Committee had postponed 
further consideration of these items in order that the 
delegations and especially the five permanent members 
of the Council might study all the proposals made dur- 
ing previous meetings. The Committee had requested 
the Rapporteur in co-operation with the Secre- 
tariat to establish a logical classification of the many 
suggestions (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 17). 


Australian proposal redrafted 


Paul Hasluck of Australia, the first speaker on De- 
cember 1, introduced a revision to the original Aus- 
tralian draft resolution on this subject. This redraft 
points out that the General Assembly is mindful of 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and has taken notice of the manner in 
which the power of “veto” conferred by Article 27 (3) 
of the Charter has been employed in the proceedings 
of the Security Council in relation to matters outside 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

(Chapter VII concerns action with respect to threats 
to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of ag- 
gression. Paragraph 3 of Article 27 provides that de- 
cisions of the Council on other than procedural matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the permanent mem- 
bers; except that, in decisions under Chapter VI— 
dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes—and 
under paragraph 3 of Article 52—dealing with the 
pacific settlement of local disputes by regional means 

—a party to a dispute shal] abstain from voting). 

Further, the redraft states, the General Assembly 
considers that in some instances the use and the threat- 
ened use of such power of “veto” have not been in 
keeping either with the general purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter or with the understanding of the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

Therefore the redraft proposes that the General As- 
sembly should earnestly request the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council to make every effort, in 
consultation with one another and with fellow mem- 
bers of the Council, to ensure that the use of the spe- 
cial voting privilege of its permanent members does 
not hinder or obstruct the Council in carrying out its 
solemn obligations in respect to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 

In addition, under the provisions of the redrafted 
resolution, the General Assembly would recommend to 
the Council the early adoption of practices and pro- 
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cedures, consistent with the Charter, to assist in reduc. 
ing the difficulties in the application of Article 27 and 
to ensure the prompt and effective exercise by the 
Council of its functions under Chapter VI of the 
Charter. 

The General Assembly would further recommend 
that in developing such practices and procedures the 
Security Council take into consideration the views ex- 
pressed by Members of the United Nations during the 
second part of the first session of the General As. 
sembly. 

Mr. Hasluck said he wished to define the meaning of 
the two words “unanimity” and “veto.” The stipula- 
tions of Article 27 of the Charter concerned the una- 
nimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. If these members failed to reach unanimity 
and one of them chose to remain in the minority and 
thereby prevent a decision from being taken, this was 
“vetoed.” There was no doubt that “veto” existed and 
that the Charter contained the power of the “veto.” 

The Australian Government considered the “veto” a 
bad power in the Charter. Mr. Hasluck said he wanted 
to make it clear that at present Australia was not seek- 
ing any revision of the Charter. It was only concerned 
for the present with the problem of how to make the 
Charter work. This concern, he thought, was shared 
by a large majority of the Committee. The inescapa- 
ble conclusion from past experience was that complete 
confidence in the Council among all nations great and 
small could not be realized unless moderation was 
shown in the application of the voting procedure laid 
down in Article 27. 


Considered anti-democratic 


Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba remarked that almost 
all Members considered the “veto” anti-democratic 
and against the best interests of the United Nations. 
By demanding the retention of the “veto” on questions 
of disarmament (see page 4) Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
of the U.S.S.R. had changed the original optimism 
prevailing in the Committee to pessimism. 

Dr. Belt suggested that the original Cuban resolu- 
tion be voted on in two parts, one concerning the call- 
ing of a general conference for the revision of the 
Charter, and the other concerning the appointment of 
a special committee to consider and report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly what amendments would be needed to 
make the United Nations a more effective instrument to 
maintain peace and security. 

Sukru Esmer of Turkey declared the “veto” had 
been misused in such a way that the security system 
was in danger of being paralyzed. The Australian 
resolution could ease the situation, and Turkey would 
vote for it. 
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Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom stated 
that the United Kingdom had taken the initiative in 
arranging conversations between the five permanent 
members of the Security Council with a view to reach- 
ing understanding on the manner in which the “veto” 
should be used in practice. Although these conversa- 
tions had not led to any results, the United Kingdom 
still felt that it should not be impossible for the five 
permanent members to devise a code of conduct which 
would ensure in practice that the Security Council 
could act effectively. 

Sir Hartley read the text of the suggestions made by 
Ernest Bevin of the United Kingdom to the permanent 
members of the Security Council on November 15. 
Mr. Bevin had suggested that the powers possessing the 
right of “veto” might agree among themselves: 

(1) “To consult each other, where possible, before 
a vote is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable 
the Council to function effectively” : 

(2) To exercise the “veto” only when they consider 
the question involved to be one of vital importance to 
the United Nations as a whole and to explain on what 
grounds they consider this condition to be present; 

(3) Not to exercise their “veto” against a proposal 
simply because it does not go far enough to satisfy 
them; 

(4) To advocate rules of conduct for the Security 
Council which would provide that questions are 
brought before the Council only after other means of 
settlement have been tried and, further, that the ques- 
tions are presented in proper form to the Council; 

(5) “To support the establishment of further rules 
of procedure for the conduct of the Security Council’s 
business, e. g. for the consideration of any question. 
the Council should appoint a rapporteur, or a Com- 
mittee of some of its members, to make a further at- 
tempt at conciliation before resorting to the final dis- 
cussion and voting” ; 

(6) To devise a formula on which all could agree 
for the definition of the word “dispute” in the Charter; 

(7) To provide that the mere absence or the ab- 
stention from voting of a permanent Member does not 
automatically constitute “vetoing” of a proposal. 


Must retain “veto” 


Sir Hartley said the United Kingdom would not 
vote for any proposal which involves a condemnation 
of any one of the great powers or which would lead 
to any revision of the Charter. The plain fact was, he 
said, that each of the great powers must retain the 
right of “veto” lest by a combination of other powers 
whose voting strength is greater than their real size or 
influence in the world, it be involved in something of 
vital interest to it. 

There must be a move towards a new conception 
and a new treatment of vital interests, he continued. 
Once a system of collective security is established; 
when war becomes, if not impossible, at least very 
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dangerous; when there is machinery to secure in an 
equitable way the legitimate needs of particular states, 
a great many interests will no longer be vital in the 
old sense, and states will be able with less risk to 
themselves to abandon “vetos” and to press their eco- 
nomic and territorial needs before an international 
organization and to accept the arbitrament of the rule 
of law. 


Mr. Vyshinsky then said the positions in the Com- 
mittee had been defined and action could now be 
taken. The revised text of the Australian resolution 
contained a condemnation of the Security Council, 
and the U.S.S.R. delegation considered that the pro- 
posal was contrary to all the aims of the Charter. 


He thought that when at the appropriate time the 
question of the “veto” in connection with disarma- 
ment was considered, the representative of Cuba 
would soon be convinced that in speaking of the pessi- 
mism which had allegedly replaced optimism, he had 
been anticipating matters. 


U.S.S.R. resolution 


Mr. Vyshinsky then submitted the text of a U.S.S.R. 
resolution, which points out that the United Nations 
organization is still at the initial stage of its activity 
and submits that it is essential for all states Members 
to seek further strengthening of the organization and 
improvement of the work of its bodies in every way. 


Under the terms of the resolution, the General As- 
sembly, attaching particular importance to the joining 
of effort on the part of nations, large and small, in the 
development of friendly relations and in the establish- 
ment of a stable peace and security, would call on the 
United Nations to extend international co-operation 
on this basis, At the same time they should avoid 
excessive regulation and formalism in the activity 
of their bodies while contributing to the development 
of practical achievements in the field of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural co-operation between nations. 


At the same time the Genera] Assembly would ex- 
press the confidence that in the future the Security 
Council should take into account the experience of its 
work during the preceding period with a view to se- 
curing conditions which would be as favorable as pos- 
sible to the adoption of agreed decisions. 


Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out that at their conversa- 
tions not a shadow of doubt had been entertained by 
the five permanent members on the necessity of retain- 
ing the principle of unanimity. The disagreement con- 
cerned only the question whether or not it was neces- 
sary to add new regulations on the voting procedure. 


In the discussions of the Big Five, Viacheslav M. 
Molotov of the U.S.S.R. had said that the U.S.S.R. 
had never objected and would not object to consulta- 
tion between the Council members. 








Mr. Bevin’s suggestions had asked for the “veto” to 
be exercised only on matters of vital importance. The 
disagreement concerned the question of what was 
vitally important. 

As for explaining their reasons before using the 
“veto,” Mr. Vyshinsky asked what results this would 
achieve. What limitation would such explanations put 
on the right to exercise the “veto”? The U.S.S.R. was 
definitely against any limitation of the “veto.” 

Henrik Kauffman of Denmark moved that a draft- 
ing sub-committee be established to try to find a meet- 
ing ground between the U.S.S.R. and Australian reso- 
lutions. He was supported by Jozef Winiewicz of 
Poland and Finn Moe of Norway. 

Senator Tom Connally of the United States said his 
Government did not favor the amendment of Article 
27, but it believed at San Francisco that it should be 
adopted primarily with regard to enforcement meas- 
ures. In all questions of settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means, the Security Council 
should approach the problem liberally and withhold 
the “veto” except in the case of some very important 
and necessary action. 


He considered it entirely appropriate that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should express its views as to the re- 
sponsibility of the permanent members of the Security 
Council to the whole organization, but the United 
States would not join in any attack or criticism of 
what had taken place in the Council. In the main the 
United States supported the proposition of Australia, 


except the second paragraph, which seemed to reflect 
on what had happened in the past in the Council. 

Likewise Maurice Dejean of France said a revision 
of the Charter should be avoided; in all resolutions 
before the Committee all elements of censure against 
one member of the Council or the Council as a whole 
should be deleted; and the Committee should look to 
the future and consider how to make the working of 
the Council, particularly in connection with the peace. 
ful settlement of disputes, more effective. 

Believing that a fruitful development was not im- 
possible, Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China sup. 
ported the establishment of a sub-committee. 

However, Mr. Hasluck said there was no necessity 
for a sub-committee, as he did not see what could be 
done to achieve a compromise. Paragraph 2 of the 
Australian resolution which had been criticised by 
Mr. Vyshinsky was the basis of action requested in his 
resolution. 

Mr. Vyshinsky stated he did not object to a sub- 
committee, while Sir Hartley Shawcross expressed 
doubt that much would be accomplished by such a 
sub-committee. He was also concerned with the ques- 
tion of time. 

The establishment of a drafting sub-committee was 
approved. however, by 33 votes against eight. It con- 
sists of the authors of six resolutions before the Com- 
mittee—Argentina, Australia, Cuba, Peru, the Philip- 
pine Republic and the U.S.S.R.—and China, Denmark, 
France, India, Poland, the United Kingdom, United 


States and Venezuela. 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa 


Need for conformity with Charter and obligations 


Tue Joint Committee of the First and Sixth Com- 
mittees continued at meetings on November 26, 27. 28 
and 30 its discussions on the, question of the treatment 
of Indians in the Union of South Africa. 


Mr. Birgi (Turkey) said that misunderstandings 
would be bound to occur as long as the “Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act” of 1946 re- 
tained its present wording. and suggested that it might 
be possible to bring it more into line with the state- 
ments made by the South African representative. He 
supported the proposal to refer the question to the 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
since, in his view, the legal side of the question was 
predominant, and this procedure would enable the 
matter to be considered with detachment and would 
provide an interval during which the two parties con- 
cerned might come to an agreement. 


The Netherlands representative, Mr. van Royen, felt 
that a certain measure of discrimination against In- 
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dians in South Africa existed, despite differences of 
opinion as to its nature. 

There were, he noted, three types of exception to 
the principle of the inviolability of domestic jurisdic- 
tion as stated in the Charter. The first were exceptions 
expressly recognized in the Charter; at present the 
only one related to enforcement measures imposed by 
the Security Council. The second were exceptions de- 
rived from the general rules of international law, such 
as cases of extreme persecution of minorities. The 
third type were exceptions established by special rules 
of international law, i.e. those arising from treaty ob- 
ligations. 


Question of treaty obligations 


He did not think that the present case came into the 
first two categories, but was not convinced that the 
agreements of 1926 and 1932 did not amount to treaty 
obligations. He therefore welcomed the proposal to 
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request an advisory opinion from the International 
Court, but thought that the Court should be asked 
whether any actual treaty obligations were involved 
and if so whether they had been infringed. 

The Mexican representative, Mr. Colina, thought 
that the provisions contained in the Charter, concern- 
ing human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race should not be ignored on the 
strength of a possible legalistic interpretation. The 
mere fact that discrimination existed meant that the 
fundamental right of respect for the value and dignity 
of the human personality was being disregarded. 

On the legal aspect of the question he thought that 
the responsibility undertaken under the Charter to re- 
spect human rights and fundamental freedoms was 
suficiently binding en the nations which had signed it. 
Every effective international recognition of a funda- 
mental human right involved a corresponding limita- 
tion of the sphere of domestic jurisdiction. He sup- 
ported the French amendment. with two drafting 
changes. |This amendment. introduced at a previous 
meeting. suggested that the General Assembly should 
express its opinion that the treatment of Indians in the 
Union should be in conformity with the international 
agreements concluded between India and South Africa. 
due account being taken of the provisions of the 
Charter. The two governments. it was proposed, were 
to report at the General Assembly's next session the 
action taken in this behalf. | 

The Venezuelan representative. Mr. Zuloaga, also 
thought that the clause of the Charter concerning non- 
intervention in matters within domestic jurisdiction 
should not be interpreted too narrowly. Each nation in 
signing the Charter had yielded a certain amount of 
its national sovereignty. The question before the Com- 
mittee was in his opinion primarily political. He re- 
served his opinion concerning the French amendment 
and the proposal to refer the case to the International 
Court of Justice. 


Review of Indian case 


Mrs. Pandit (India) who spoke next took exception 
to certain references made by the representative for 
South Africa to Indian social and religious customs. 

The issue. in her opinion, was whether Western 
civilization was to be based on the theory of racial 
supremacy or whether barriers imposed on grounds of 
color were to be broken down and all were to receive 
equal justice. 

Reviewing the history of the Indian immigrants in 
South Africa, she contradicted the statement that the 
Indians had gone to South Africa on the express 
understanding that they would ultimately be repatri- 
ated. and denied that the immigrants had been drawn 
from the depressed classes in India. 

Mrs. Pandit referred to the lack of education facili- 
ties for Indian children in the Union, and to the lack 
of opportunity for taking up skilled work and entering 
the professions or Parliament. The color bar in South 
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Africa, she said, was not embodied in legislation. but 
was exercised at the discretion of Government officials. 

The land occupied by Indians was, she maintained, 
disproportionately small, and they were not allowed to 
acquire further land without Government permission. 
They were therefore condemned to become a landless 
peasantry or unskilled labourers in the mining and 
agricultural industries. 

In her opinion it was not Western civilization but 
European economic domination and the doctrine of 
western supremacy which might be threatened by re- 
moving segregation. 

Public opinion in India, she said, was widely and 
spontaneously concerned over the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa, and regarded this treatment 
as a national insult. The Indian delegation was fully 
conscious that grave issues were involved and that on 
their proper solution would depend the future of a 
large section of the human race. 


Advisory opinion supported 

The Swedish representative. Mr. Sandberg, hoped 
that the general discussion might lead to a friendly 
agreement; if not, a serious problem of interpreting 
the Charter would arise. The advisory opinion of the 
Court should be requested, since, in his opinion, the 
legal point raised by the South African delegation 
needed to be answered before any decision could be 
taken. He stressed the importance of the legal issue 
both in the particular case and for the future applica- 
tion of the Charter, and proposed a resolution, which 
referred to the Indian complaint and the South Afri- 
can objection concerning domestic jurisdiction, and 
requested an advisory opinion from the Court. 

Mr. Roy (Haiti) felt that a violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter was involved. and that the matter 
was one to be resolved by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Duron (Honduras) said he would support any 
reasonable measure conducive to a happy legal and 
political solution of the question. It should not he 
thought, be referred to the International Court until 
its political implications had been fully discussed by 
the present Committee. 

Mr. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) said that the United 
Nations had every right to examine the question. Re- 
lations between the two countries were no longer nor- 
mal, and India had made a formal complaint to the 
General Assembly, The General Assembly was auth- 
orized under the Charter to consider the matter and 
recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of a 
situation which appeared likely to impair friendly re- 
lations among nations. 

Respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion was one of the basic principles of the United 
Nations, the Members of which were therefore under 
the obligation to eliminate racial discrimination within 
their borders. It had been shown that racial discrimi- 
nation existed in South Africa, and was not confined 
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to the Indian population. The question was therefore 
of international importance, since it concerned the ad- 
herence of Members to their Charter obligations. 


U.S.S.R. apposes advisory opinion 

Mr. Gromyko was opposed to referring the question 
to the International Court, which, as stated both in the 
Charter and the Statute of the Court, was to decide 
legal questions. To treat the Indian question as a 
legal matter would, in his opinion, tend to minimize 
the political importance and weaken the prestige of the 
United Nations, which had the task of promoting re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. 

The General Assembly possessed the authority to 
take cognizance of the Indian protest and to make 
recommendations on it within the scope of its com- 
petence, said General Romulo, the Philippine rep- 
resentative. The Charter, like other international 
engagements. imposed certain limitations on the 
sovereignty of the participants, with relation to the 
commitments and obligations undertaken by them. 
Signature of the Charter involved the observance of 
the principle of non-discrimination, and Members 
could therefore be called upon to account for alleged 
infringement of that obligation. The South African 
contention, that until an internationally recognized 
formulation of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms existed, Members had no specific obligation 
under the Charter. might be tenable if the complaint 
was that rights were being denied to the whole popu- 
lation. But the complaint was that rights were being 
denied to a part of the population on racial grounds. 

The Committee should consider the Indian appeal 
on its merits. He thought it doubtful that a_reci- 
sion of the International Court would produce any 
more material results than had previous negotiation, 
and warned against limiting the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Finally he pointed out that Fascism 
had preached the doctrine of racial superiority. 

Mr. Viteri Lafronte (Ecuador) thought that it was 
difficult to distinguish the juridical and political as- 
pects of the case. He was in favor of requesting an 
advisory opinion from the Court, since this would not 
only clarify the particular case, but establish a prece- 
dent in international jurisprudence. It would not. 
he thought, prejudice the Indian case if that case was 
well founded. It might, however, be well for the 
General Assembly to request that the opinion should 
be given in the shortest possible time. 


Interpretation of Charter held necessary 

Recalling that the Brazilian delegation and others 
at the San Francisco Conference had suggested that 
specific cases involving the interpretation of domestic 
jurisdiction should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. Mr. Oliveira (Brazil) said that, 
without entering into the merits of the case, he sup- 
ported the proposal to ask the Court for an advisory 
opinion. 
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The Belgian representative, Mr. Kaeckenbeeck, also 
considered that an interpretation of the application 
of Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter (concerning 
non-interference in matters essentially within the do. 
mestic jurisdiction of any state) should first be sought, 
as otherwise the effectiveness of the General Assem-. 
bly’s action might be questioned. Moreover the par- 
ties would regard the conclusions of the Court as 
having more authority than a decision of the General 
Assembly, and reference to the Court would permit 
conciliation between the parties prior to a verdict. 

The Peruvian representative, Mr. Letts, also sup- 
ported reference to the Court. Article 2, paragraph 7 
of the Charter was a guarantee of the independence 
and sovereignty of Member states and any interpreta- 
tion of it would lead to far-reaching consequences. A 
political body, he thought, was not the appropriate 
body to decide the issue. 


When the Charter went into effect discrimination 
had ceased to be a matter of domestic jurisdiction, 
said Mr. Lopez (Colombia). The question remained 
to what extent it should be left to the discretion 
of Members to bring existing laws into uniformity 
with the Charter. He proposed a resolution asking an 
advisory opinion from the Court on: whether Mem. 
bers were under an obligation to amend immediately 
their internal legislation when it established racial 
discrimination incompatible with the text of the Char- 
ter; whether Members were entitled in future to enact 
internal legislation embodying racial discrimination; 
whether such laws constituted matters of internal 
jurisdiction on which the General Assembly might not 
make recommendations. The resolution also requested 
the Members of the United Nations to inform the 
Secretary-General before March 1947 of such of their 
internal laws as may establish racial discrimination 
and to furnish the texts of such laws, which should be 
published and communicated to all Members. 


Mr. Arrosa (Uruguay) felt that Article 2. para- 
graph 7 of the Charter was retrogressive and should 
not be interpreted too widely, but as it was contained 
in the Charter it should be properly applied. He sup- 
ported the French resolution, as amended by Mexico. 

The New Zealand representative, Mr. D. Wilson. 
considered that the legal question should first be 
decided, and the advisory opinion to be requested 
might also extend to the general scope and meaning 
of Article 2. paragraph 7 of the Charter. 

Mr. Hasluck (Australia) thought that the distine- 
tion between legal and political questions was a little 
unreal. Some form of investigation appeared neces- 
sary. The Australian delegation. however, would hesi- 
tate to refer a matter to the Court for a narrow legal- 
istic interpretation, but would prefer that the Court 
be invited to take a broad cognizance of the facts. 
Some other organ might possibly do the work more 
promptly and satisfactorily. He suggested the appoint- 
ment of a special sub-committee to clarify the issues 
and submit a report, which would enable the Com- 
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mittee to make a clearer decision on the question of 
investigation or immediate action. 


Basic principles involved 

There was little doubt that there was discrimination 
against the Indians in South Africa, said Mr. Wold, 
the Norwegian representative. He thought the matter 
should be referred to the Court since the case had both 
legal and political aspects and since a Member had 
requested it. It was also important when the basic 
principles of the United Nations were involved that 
the Assembly should be certain it was acting in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

Questions of racial discrimination, however, con- 
cerned all Members and should not be essentially 
within domestic jurisdiction. The Assembly should, 
therefore, find a solution whereby the common view 
of its Members regarding racial discrimination could 
be expressed. When the Court had given its advisory 
opinion, the matter could be returned to the United 
Nations for full discussion. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross (United Kingdom) stated 
that his Government had always treated the matter as 
one for settlement between the two nations concerned. 
The dispute concerning the essential facts of the mat- 
ter showed the desirability of an impartial and dis- 
passionate examination of the facts. A narrow deci- 
sion based on political grounds would not, he said, 
help the Indians, but would antagonize certain Euro- 
pean elements and the liberal elements in South 
Africa. A decision in the present case would more- 
over involve broad principles going far beyond the 
specific dispute. A ruling of the Court, he said, if 
given in favor of the Indians could, as a matter of 
practical politics be implemented by the South Afri- 
can Government. He, therefore, submitted an amend- 
ment to the Indian resolution. The amendment re- 
ferred to the fact that the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations to deal with the application was denied and 
the facts on which it was based were not admitted and 
that, therefore, a judicial interpretation was the one 
most likely to promote the purposes of the Charter. 
It provided that the General Assembly “while defer- 
ring any final decision” should seek an advisory 
opinion from the Court on whether the South African 
Government had neglected to observe any and if so 
which international obligations in regard to the treat- 
ment of Asiatics. 

Mr. Medhen (Ethiopia) supported the right of the 
Indian delegation to ask for a decision by the General 
Assembly. He denied that the question was a purely 
legal matter, and warned against any attempt to mini- 
mize the political considerations involved. The South 
African Government, he held, had removed the ques- 
tion from its domestic jurisdiction by many years of 
negotiations with the Government of India. 

The Chinese representative, Dr. Wellington Koo, 
while not opposed in principle to the submission of 
the question for an advisory opinion to the Interna- 
tional Court, thought that the disadvantages of such 
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a course would outweigh the advantages. Solution of 
the problem would be delayed, and meantime the situ- 
ation could only deteriorate. If on the one hand the 
Court declared the question within the competence 
of the General Assembly, the Assembly would still 
have to consider it. On the other hand, if it declared 
the question within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Union Government, this would hardly be likely to 
influence that Government to relax its discriminatory 
attitude. Further, in that event, the United Nations 
could not then intervene until the situation was so 
critical that the terms of Chapter VII of the Charter 
(referring to threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression) could be invoked. More- 
over the Court might not give a unanimous opinion, 
and its prestige might be impaired thereby. 


Renewed negotiation suggested 

Dr. Koo thought that the ideas expressed by both 
parties were not irreconcilable, and suggested that it 
would be better to persuade them to renew their efforts 
to reach a solution by means of negotiation. He sup- 
ported the French amendment, but reserved his dele- 
gation’s opinion as to its definite form. He requested 
that a sub-committee including the representatives of 
India and South Africa be appointed to study the pro- 
posals submitted and prepare a draft resolution as a 
basis for the renewal of negotiations. 

This view was supported by the next speaker, Mr. 
Slavik (Czechoslovakia) who thought that reference 
to the Court would probably delay for a whole year 
the solution of an urgent problem. He supported the 
creation of a sub-committee, if the parties concerned 
agreed to it. 

Mr. Ferrer Vieyra (Argentina) supported the 
Swedish proposal to request an advisory opinion from 
the Court, since the legal question of national sov- 
ereignty was involved, and proposed that this opinion 
should refer specifically to the actual case under 
review. Any interference in the internal affairs of a 
state could, he said, have widespread repercussions. 
On the social’ aspect of the problem, Argentina was 
willing, he said, to support any decision consistent 
with the Charter which tended to ensure social 
equality for the Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. Morales (Costa Rica) was in favour of obtain- 
ing an advisory opinion from the Court. Such an 
opinion, he thought, far from weakening the position 
of the General Assembly. could only strengthen it. 

The Yugoslav representative, Mr. Bartos, stated that 
the fact of racial discrimination was not contested 
even by the South African delegation. He thought 
that the question was not to determine the limits of 
the competence of domestic jurisdiction of the South 
African Government but to determine if that Govern- 
ment had applied the provisions of the Charter. 

It was not, he said, necessary to ask the Court to de- 
fine the meaning of a clause of the Charter which cer- 
tain members of the Committee had helped to draft, and 
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a request for an advisory opinion would only burden 
the Court with the solution ofa problem which was 
in fact purely political. Such a request would also 
give the impression that the General Assembly did not 
wish to apply the principles of the Charter, 

Mr. Nieto del Rio (Chile) emphasized the need for 
a peaceful solution of the quesiion. He favored the 
Indian proposal because it offered a solution in con- 
formity with the terms of the Charter, but if a satis- 
factory solution were not reached by both parties in 
the near future, the General Assembly should recom- 
mend measures for peaceful seitlement. 


President cited 

The Egyptian representative, Mr. Saba, referred to 
the case of the nationality decrees promulgated by the 
French Government in Tunisia in 1922 over the ob- 
jections of the United Kingdom Government. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice, to which 
the dispute had been referred, decided that the Coun- 
cil of the League was competent to deal with the 
matter. This was almost identical, he said, from a 
legal point of view, and it was unnecessary to refer 
the matter to the International Court. 

The United States representative, Mr. Fahy, sup- 
ported the proposal to request an advisory opinion 
from the Court. It was desirable, he said, to refrain 
from a decision which might be based on an erroneous 
conception of the legal aspects. Whatever the decision 
of the Court. the General Assembly would retain com- 
p'ete freedom as to its final decision. If denied access 
to an impartial tribunal, South Africa would nurture 
a sense of grievance which could only impede the 
adoption of a satisfactory solution. The Court should 
simply state whether there was an international ob- 
ligation between the two states. If it decided in the 
affirmative this would facilitate the adoption of suit- 
able legislation by South Africa. 

Mr. Saenz (Guatemala) felt that the principle of 
national sovereignty should not be allowed to hinder 
the application of the Charter. otherwise the United 
Nations could not protect human rights. He sup- 
ported the Colombian proposal to refer the question 
to the Court without prejudice to any decision the 
Assembly might take later. 

Mr. Castro (El Salvador) said that discrimination 
existed in most countries, as evidenced by their im- 
migration laws. He was in favor of reierring the 
question of competence to the Court and suggested 
that South Africa should be given time to put into 
practice the recommendation of the Assembly of 
November 19, 1946 (calling on governmenis and re- 
sponsible authorities to conform both to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter and to take prompt and energetic 


steps for putting an end to religious and so-called racial 


persecutions and discrimination}. 


U. S.-U. K.-Swedish amendment tabled 


A joint amendment was then tabled by the dele- 
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gations. of. the United States, United Kingdom and 
Sweden. 

It referred to the application of India and stated 
that in view of the denial of the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations a judicial decision was most likely 
to promote the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
Charter and to secure a lasting and mutually ac. 
ceptable solution of the complaints which had been 
made, and requested the International Court for an 
advisory opinion on whether the question was within 
South African domestic jurisdiction. 

Mr. Viteri-Lafronte (Ecuador) thought that a sub. 
commitiee, including the representatives of India and 
South Africa should be set up to study the various 
proposals. 

This procedure was objected to by Mr. Manuilsky 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.) who said that the discrimination 
existing in the Union was clearly against the terms 
of the Charter, and the resolution of the General 
Assembly concerning racial discrimination, by which 
the Committee should be bound. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross thought that the choice lay 
between the Committee taking a poltical decision or 
waiting for an advisory opinion from the Court. 

Mr. Nicholls (Union of South Africa) supported 
the joint amendment of the United Kingdom, United 
States and Sweden. A decision by the Court, he said, 
would have more influence in South Africa than one 
by the Assembly which might only exacerbate public 
opinion there. Only the Court could say if South 
Africa were bound by treaty obligations to India. 


South African policy defended 


He then defended the South African native policy, 
and replied to certain criticisms. The Asiatic Land 
Tenure Act, he said, bestowed no privilege on Euro- 
peans which were withheld from Indians, who were 
entitled to dispose of their property to other Indians. 
The fact that Indians had not been repatriated was 
the fault of the Indian Government, which could no 
longer claim any suzerainty over them, as they were 
now South African citizens. The Charter dealt only, 
he said, with fundamental freedoms which were guar- 
anteed as much to the colored as to the white popu- 


lation. 
The native population had benefited by the South 


. African native policy, and the abolition of discrimina- 


tory measures would result in exploitation of natives 
who needed protection. The existing legislation for- 
bade Europeans and Indians to acquire lands in the 
Native Reserves. The South African native policy 
made it possible for law and order to be preserved 
with only a very small police force although the popu- 
jation was composed of different races at different 
stages of development and often antagonistic to each 
other. 

Mrs. Pandit (India) expressed her delegation’s de- 
sire to arrive without bitterness at a just solution. 
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There was. she maintained, no difference between 
“fundamental” and “non-fundamental” freedoms. 

She could not, however, accept any of the amend- 
ments proposed. Reference to the Court would involve 
long delays, and meantime the passive resistance 
movement in South Africa was growing. She did not 
think there was any sound basis for the continuation 
of negotiations in view of the attitude of the South 
African Government and pressed for a vote on the 
Indian resolution. 

Mr. Hasluck (Australia) agreed with the represen- 
tatives of China and Ecuador. Even if one of the 
proposed resolutions were adopted, he doubted if it 
would express the opinion of the Committee, since 
those voting to refer the question to the Court could 
not be considered as in favor of racial discrimina- 
tion and those voting for the Indian proposal could 
not be considered as denying the principle that the 
legal issues should be referred to the Court. 

A discussion then developed on the procedure to be 
adopted: as to whether the Committee should vote 
first on the Indian resolution, on the creation of a sub- 
committee or on the competence of the Assembly to 
deal with the question. 


Sub-Committee suggested 


On a motion for the adjournment of the meeting the 
Colombian representative suggested an amendment to 
the Chinese proposal: that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed to study the various proposals before the Com- 
mittee and also to draft a resolution looking to the 
satisfactory settlement of the case. 

Mrs. Pandit (India) at the opening of the next 
meeting said that her delegation had succeeded in 
obtaining discussion of the question and securing the 
support of the majority of the Committee. Her dele- 
gation had no wish to be vindictive and withdrew its 
resolution in favor of the resolution submitted by 
France and Mexico. 

On the suggestion of the representative of E] Sal- 
vador, who stated that the Chinese proposal was in- 
cluded in the wider Colombian proposal, the Chinese 
representative withdrew his resolution in favor of 
the Colombian resolution. The Colombian represen- 
tative stated that he wished to delete from his resolu- 
tion the words “including the delegates for India and 
the Union of South Africa.” 

Field Marshal Smuts said that the Government 
of South Africa had no desire to prevent an inquiry 
into the position of Indians in South Africa, but 
maintained that it was a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. South Africa would agree to the reference to 
the Court being enlarged to include the facts as well 
as the law. and if the Court wished it could send a 
commission of enquiry to South Africa, but the Union 
could not agree to an enquiry by any political body. 

This was not acceptable to the Indian representative 
who stated that it would be a mistake to permit the 
International Court to become involved in political 
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issues. The U.S.S.R. representative also stated that he 
was not satisfied with the new South African proposal, 
as it did not modify the substance of the previous pro- 
posal. 


Procedure decided 

After further discussions on which resolution should 
be voted on first the Chairman stated that he would 
submit the resolutions to the vote in the following 
order: 

1. That proposed by the delegations of France and 
Mexico. 

2. That proposed by the delegations of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 

3. That proposed by the delegation of Poland. 

4. That proposed by the delegation of Colombia. 

The Australian representative explained that he was 
not satisfied with any of the resolutions before the 
Committee; he had hoped that the Committee could 
have worked toward a more satisfactory resolution 
which would have reconciled the different points of 
view. 

The Canadian representative suggested two amend- 
ments to the joint United States—United Kingdom- 
Swedish resolution to refer to the “General Assembly” 
instead of the “Organization” and to substitute the 
words “in doubt” for “denied” in the passage in the 
preamble concerning the Assembly’s jurisdiction. 
These amendments were accepted by the United States 
representative. He said that he could not accept the 
French and Mexican proposal because it had_pre- 
judged the question of the international obligations 
arising from the negotiations between the Governments 
of India and the Union of South Africa. 

The Greek, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Brazilian 
representatives stated that they could not vote for the 
French and Mexican proposal for the same reason. 

The New Zealand representative stated that he would 
abstain from any vote on the merits of the question. 

The French and Mexican proposal was then put to 
the vote and was adopted by 24 votes to 19 with 6 
abstentions. Its text reads: 

“The General Assembly, having taken note of the 
application made by the Government of India regard- 
ing the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, and having considered the matter: 

“1. States that, because of that treatment. friendly 
relations between the two Member states have been 
impaired, and unless a_ satisfactory settlement is 
reached, these relations are likely to be further im- 
paired ; 

“2. Is of the opinion that the treatment of Indians 
in the Union should be in conformity with the inter- 
national obligations under the agreements concluded 
between the two Governments, and the relevant provi- 
sions of the Charter; 

“3. Therefore, requests the two Governments to re- 
port at the next session of the General Assembly the 
measures adopted to this effect.” 









Membership Applications to be Re-examined 


Security Council acts on General Assembly resolutions 


Tue Security Council has taken steps, as requested by 
the General Assembly, to consult with the General As- 
sembly in order to prepare rules governing the admis- 
sion of new Members to the United Nations which will 
be acceptable both to the Council and the General As- 
sembly. 

At a meeting on November 29 the Council decided 
that a sub-committee of its Committee of Experts would 
confer with a committee on procedures of the General 
Assembly to obtain the views of the General Assembly 
on the subject. 

The Council also accepted a recommendation from 
the General Assembly to re-examine the applications 
for membership of five states in connection with which 
the Council had not made any recommendations when 
three other states were recommended. 


Rules governing admission 


The question of rules governing the admission of new 
Members was brought to the Council’s attention by a 
letter from the Secretary-General forwarding the reso- 
lution passed by the General Assembly on November 
19 (see the Weekly Bulletin. Vol. 1. No. 18). The 
General Assembly requested the Security Council to ap- 
point a committee to confer with a committee on pro- 
cedures of the General Assembly on the matter. 

Herschel V. Johnson of the United States. who was 
serving as President of the Security Council for the 
first time in the month-by-month rotation of the Presi- 
dency among the members, remarked that since the 
General Assembly apparently desired to discuss with 
the Security Council certain modifications of the exist- 
ing rules of the Council for the admission of new Mem- 
bers. he assumed it would be the desire of the members 
of the Council to comply with the request: also that 
the Council would desire to appoint a committee for 
this purpose. 

The General Assembly’s resolution gave no indica- 
tion of what specific suggestions it might make in re- 
gard to the Council’s rules covering this subject, he 
pointed out. He had given some thought to the pro- 
cedure the Council might follow, and it seemed that 
since the Council’s Committee of Experts prepared the 
Council’s rules in the first instance, it would be appro- 
priate for the Council to refer the matter to that Com- 
mittee. He suggested, therefore, that the Committee of 
Experts be instructed to appoint a sub-committee from 
its membership to meet with a committee on procedures 
of the General Assembly in order to obtain the views 
of the General Assembly on the subject. 

If the Council approved this procedure, the President 
of the General Assembly would be notified of the Coun- 
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cil’s decision. Mr. Johnson expressed his personal 
opinion that the sub-committee should not take any 
specific proposals but should listen to the suggestions 
which the General Assembly’s committee might make 
and should then report those suggestions back to the 
Council. 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland thought this was a reason- 
able proposal to follow and said he was ready to sup- 
port it. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. asked if it was 
not intended to set up a special committee to deal with 
the matter, to which Mr. Johnson replied that, if his 
proposal was approved by the Council, a small com- 
mittee of the Committee of Experts would act for the 
Council. 

The suggestion was then adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Johnson then read to the Council letters received 
by the Secretary-General from the French and Siamese 
Governments advising that the dispute between these 
two countries concerning the Indochinese-Siamese 
frontier which was brought to the attention of the 
Security Council by Siam in July had been settled by 
negotiations between them. The letter from Alexandre 
Parodi on behalf of the French Government stated that 
France was in favor of the admission of Siam to the 
United Nations. The letter from Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon of Siam said that Siam was withdrawing its 
complaint before the Security Council. 

Mr. Johnson said he thought he expressed the deep 
satisfaction of all members of the Council that a settle- 
ment had been reached by means of negotiations 
directly between the French and Siamese Governments 
in accordance with the spirit and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The successful outcome 
of the negotiations was highly encouraging. 


No Council action required 


Since the original Siamese complaint had never been 
placed on the agenda of the Council, he believed the 
Council might consider the matter closed. No further 
action was required. 

Mr. Parodi asked that the Agreement of Settlement 
and Protocol concluded between France and Siam on 
November 17 be registered in due form by the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. 

He added that the negotiations had been greatly 
helped by the good offices of the United States Govern- 
ment, which thus contributed to the restoration of peace 
in accordance with the terms of the Charter. There was 
now no obstacle to the admission of Siam to the United 
Nations, and France would support its candidature. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China expressed satisfaction at 
the happy conclusion of the negotiations and thought it 
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might be inferred that the mere existence of the 
Security Council was instrumental in bringing it about. 


When V. G. Lawford of the United Kingdom asked 
if the application of Siam for membership in the 
United Nations was now before the Council, the Presi- 
dent replied that he had been advised by the Acting 
Secretary-General that the previous application for 
membership was suspended at the request of Siam until 
a settlement of the dispute had been effected, and he 
had just then received an official letter requesting that 
this application be put before the Council again. That 
letter would be circulated immediately to the members 
of the Council and should figure on the provisional 
agenda for the next meeting of the Council. 


Re-examination of applications 


The next matter dealt with by the Council was a 
letter from the Secretary-General forwarding the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly concerning re-examina- 
tion of the applications for membership from the 
People’s Republic of Albania, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan, 
Ireland and Portugal (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1. 
No. 18). The resolution recommended that the Security 
Council re-examine the applications of these states on 
their respective merits as measured by the yardstick of 
the Charter, in accordance with Article 4. 


(Article 4 states that membership is open to all 
peace-loving states, in addition to the original Mem- 
bers, which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter, and, in the judgment of the organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these obligations. Admis- 
sion is to be effected by a decision of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council) . 

Paul Hasluck of Australia proposed that the Council 
adopt the recommendation from the General Assembly 
and thereby commit itself to re-examine the applica- 
tions. It would then have to consider the methods and 
means of re-examination. He further proposed that the 
re-examination be assigned immediately to the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Membership, which had assisted the 
Council when the applications were considered pre- 
viously. 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands said he was 
willing to vote then in favor of re-examining the appli- 
cations, but beyond that he thought the Council would 
be in certain difficulty. He pointed out that because of 
the other resolution from the General Assembly, which 
it had been decided to refer to the Committee of Ex- 
perts, there was uncertainty as to what method would 
apply in dealing with applications for membership in 
the future. This uncertainty would no doubt be ended 
without any undue delay, but so long as it did exist it 
was difficult for the Council to resume consideration of 
the applications. 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt thought the recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly should be 
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accepted. He had no fixed views whether the question 
of the re-examination of the candidates should be 
discussed then or postponed for later consideration. 


Would not link two questions 


On the other hand, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico thought the recommendation should be 
adopted and that the matter should be sent to the 
Membership Committee, but he did not consider it 
necessary to postpone to the consideration of the ap- 
plications until some result had been achieved from 
the conference on the rules of procedure governing the 
admission of new Members. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi thought the process of re-examina- 
tion could be delayed for two reasons. Since the ap- 
plications were first considered; no new factors had 
arisen, and the Council should await the results of the 
proposed effort to draw up regulations governing the 
admission of new Members. 

Dr. Lange was in favor of adopting the recommen- 
dation, but he wanted it made clear that the Council 
did not consider that it was legally bound to do so, 
because the General Assembly was in no way an insti- 
tution of appeal for the decisions of the Council. 

“If we vote for adoption of that,” he said, “we do 
it as a free decision, because we think that such a 
decision is politically advisable and wise. We have 
a high esteem for the moral authority of the General 
Assembly and do believe that it is desirable to have 
the best co-operation between the different organs of 
the United Nations. 

“It is on the basis of this belief that we want to 
vote for adoption of the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

He wanted to stress, too, that the Council was not 
conceding that in making its decision on the admis- 
sion of new Members it had acted in contravention of 
Article 4 of the Charter. He believed that the Council 
alone had the right to interpret the Charter in the ful- 
filment of its functions and that it had acted in accord- 
ance with the Charter and according to its best con- 
science and knowledge. 

He also thought it advisable to postpone reconsider- 
ation of the applications until the question of proce- 
dure had been settled. 

P. Leao Velloso of Brazil thought it was the Coun- 
cil’s duty, in fact that there was a moral obligation, to 
accept the General Assembly’s recommendation, but it 
would be prudent for the time being to go no further. 


Sees unanimous agreement 


Mr. Gromyko remarked that the task of the Council 
seemed quite simple—to agree that the Council should 
re-examine the applications. To judge by the remarks 
already made, unanimous agreement should be 
reached on this question. 

He thought it was clear there was no direct link 
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between the two problems and that the Council could, 
if it so decided, re-examine the applications without 
waiting for any supplementary rules of procedure to 
aid it. If the Council decided, however, that it could 
consider the applications only after it had received a 
report on the proposed supplementary rules, he would 
accept that decision. 

Mr. Lawford of the United Kingdom commented 
that he would prefer to adopt the Australian proposal, 
which seemed completely reasonable. 

Lengthy discussion followed as to whether the two 
questions were linked, during which Dr, van Kleffens 
proposed an amendment to the second part of the 
Australian resolution to defer re-examination of the 
applications until after the question of the preparation 
of rules had been settled, and Mr. Lange proposed a 
revision, accepted by Dr. van Kleffens, to provide that 
the decision would be made after the question of the 
preparation of rules had been considered by the Coun- 
cil rather than to defer the decision for the rules to be 
definitely settled. 


Situation reviewed 


The President then reviewed the situation. The 
Council. he felt, was under no legal or juridical obli- 
gation to accept the General Assembly’s resolution. 
but if there were no over-riding and important reasons 
of substance for refusing to accept it, it should do so, 
and he thought that by acting promptly the Council 
would indicate to the General Assembly the respect in 


which it held any request the General Assembly chose 
to make of it. 

The resolution from the General Assembly resulted 
from a hope that the Council would reconsider its 
decision and conform to the majority view of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Mr. Johnson continued, but in sub. 
stance the Council was under no obligation to accept 
the view of the General Assembly with regard to 
membership. 

He could not see what connection the request to 
consider new rules of procedure had with the other 
request to reconsider applications that had already 
been before the Council and discussed in detail, In 
view of the difference of opinion that had been ex. 
pressed as to the urgency of the question, he thought 
that detailed consideration of the applications should 
be postponed. 

He asked the Australian representative to withdraw 
the second part of his resolution and the Netherlands 
representative to withdraw his amendment so that he 
might consult them and other members of the Council 
before the next meeting. This would be in order that 
consideration might be given to a line of procedure 
which would give effect to the desire to co-operate 
with the General Assembly and at the same time pre- 
serve the Council’s own right of freedom of action. 

This proposal was agreed to, and the resolution to 
accept the General Assembly’s recommendation, which 
was the first part of the Australian resolution, was 
adopted, 


Future of South West Africa 


Sub-Committee decides incorporation not justified 


Ar its eighth meeting on November 27 Sub-Committee 
2 of the Fourth Committee opened its discussions on 
the question of the incorporation of South West Africa 
in the Union of South Africa which had been referred 
to it following discussions in the full committee. 

Three resolutions were tabled before the sub-com- 
mittee. two. proposed by the U.S.S.R. and by India. 
called for an outright rejection of the incorporation of 
the territory and recommended that the South African 
Government be requested to submit to the General 
Assembly a draft trusteeship agreement for South 
West Africa. 

The other, proposed by the United States, stated that 
the data so far submitted did not justify an act by this 
session of the Assembly, approving South West Africa’s 
incorporation in the Union. 

Explaining the circumstances leading to the submis- 
sion of the proposal for incorporation, the South Afri- 
can representative. Mr. D. D. Forsyth. said that South 
West Africa was a poor country. vast in extent. Even 


at Versailles doubts had been expressed concerning the 
suitability of the mandates system for the territory. and 
to-day its inhabitants recognized that it would probably 
never become self-supporting. They were grateful for 
the financial assistance given by the Union, but recog: 
nized there was a limit to the extent which the Union 
taxpayers could be expected to bear. With incorpora- 
tion these people would continue to enjoy the autonomy 
they now possessed, but would also be represented in 
hoth Houses of the Union Parliament. 


t 


He quoted resolutions of the Legislative Assembly of 
the territory. expressing the desire for incorporation, 
and said that the Union Government had now consulted 
the native section of the population who had expressed 
the same desire. 


Consultations described 


Mr. Forsyth then presented Major Hahn, the Native 
Commissioner of Ovamboland and the Kaskoveld. who 
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consulted the Africans in his part of the territory, to 
explain how the consultations had taken place. 

Major Hahn first gave a geographical and ethnolog- 
ical description of the territory of South West Africa. 
He stated that it was a basic principle of the adminis- 
tration to leave the African populations to themselves 
and not to interfere in the native administration. The 
tribes were ruled by hereditary chiefs who acted on the 
advice and with the assistance of a council or in the 
absence of a chief, by councils of headmen. 

He then proceeded to describe the consultations 
which had taken place, and listed the tribes which had 
been consulted in Ovamboland and the Kaskoveld. 
The issue had. he said, been clearly explained to the 
Chiefs, Headmen’s Councils, and Tribal meetings. The 
reply obtained was everywhere identical. The tribes 
expressed the wish to belong to the Capetown govern- 
ment. i.e. the Government of the Union of South Africa. 
which they considered their “Father.” 

The Sub-Committee then proceeded to consider the 
resolutions before it. 

Sir Maharaj Singh (India), in presenting the Indian 
resolution, referred to the arguments previously made 
by India in the full committee that the inhabitants of 
South West Africa were not sufficiently educated to 
understand the question with which they were faced. 
and that the whole principle of annexation was con- 
trary to the Charter. He referred to the system of dis- 
crimination against the colored population of South 
Africa, and said that India would press in the full Com- 
mittee and in the Assembly for the rejection of the 
South African proposal. 


U.S.S.R. objections 


Professor Stein (U.S.S.R.) said that in reaching a 
decision the Sub-Committee could not ignore the ma- 
jority who had spoken in full committee against the 
proposal. He based the Soviet objections on two con- 
siderations—first that the idea of annexation was con- 
trary to the principles of the Charter and secondly that 
the condition of the inhabitants of South West Africa 
was such as to preclude their expressing their wishes. 
He insisted on the use of the word “annexation” as 
being the light in which the Soviet Government looked 
at any such proposal for incorporation. In conclusion 
he stated that the Soviet Union was not only against 
such incorporation but would oppose any proposal to 
delay decision until a later date. He insisted that the 
Assembly reject outright, at this session, any proposal 
for the incorporation of the mandated territory in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles (United States) speaking in 
support of the resolution introduced by the United 
States said that the United States Government wished 
to make it clear that although it might support 
later the suggestion that a trusteeship agreement be 
submitted for the territory, it did not feel that as yet 
it knew enough of the facts to reach a decision. He 
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did not share the Soviet view that the Charter made 
it compulsory for administering powers to place man- 
dated territories under the trusteeship system. There 
were, he said, other alternatives, such as the granting 
of independence, as in the case of Transjordan, or 
giving implementation to a territory's freely expressed 
desire to join a federal union. 

A resolution was presented by Cuba, also calling 
for the rejection of the proposal for incorporation, 
and asking South Africa to submit a trusteeship agree- 
ment for South West Africa. This resolution also in- 
cluded certain points of the United States resolution 
referring to the statements made by the South African 
delegation, and noting with satisfaction that the Union 
had recognized the interest of the United Nations in 
the future status of territories now held under man- 
date. 

The Cuban representative, Dr. Cisneros, in present- 
ing his proposal, criticized the United States. resolu- 
tion as not going far enough and the Soviet resolution 
as casting doubt on the validity of the consultations 
with the natives of South West Africa. Cuba, he said, 
doubted merely whether any value could be attributed 
to the results obtained from the consultations. Pro- 
fessor Stein (U.S.S.R.) said that was what had been 
intended in the Soviet resolution. 

The Chinese representative supported the general 
position taken by India, Cuba and the U.S.S.R.. 

The Danish representative, Mr. Lannung, then sug- 
gested that a drafting sub-committee be constituted to 
work outa draft resolution acceptable to all, but the 
Indian representative felt that it was not possible to 
achieve a compromise between the position taken by 
the United States and that of the other three delega- 
tions proposing amendments. He proposed that these 
three delegations try to formulate a joint resolution. 


South Africa supports U. S. proposal 

The South African representative, Mr. D. D. For- 
syth, made a statement to the effect that while his Gov- 
ernment regretted that the General Assembly had been 
unable to reach a decision to implement the wishes of 
the inhabitants of South West Africa, it would under 
these circumstances support the United States reso- 
lution. 

The French and Australian representatives indi- 
cated that they were in agreement with the United 
States resolution, and the United Kingdom representa- 
tive said that although he had hoped that the Assem- 
bly would come round to supporting the South African 
proposal, he hoped, in the absence of such an agree- 
ment that the Sub-Committee would pass the United 
States proposal. 


U.S.-Danish joint resolution 


The Danish representative introduced a joint reso- 
lution, proposed by the United States and Denmark. 
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This was based on the United States resolution with 
certain alterations to meet previous criticisms. Thus a 
paragraph was added referring to the Charter provi- 
sions for placing mandates by subsequent agreement 
under the trusteeship system. Reference was also 
made to the General Assembly resolution of February 
9, with respect to placing mandated territories under 
trusteeship, and invited the Union of South Africa to 
give further consideration to this invitation. It also 
withdrew the limitation contained in the United States 
proposal that approval should not be granted for in- 
corporation “at this session.” 

Despite these changes, however, the delegations of 
China, Cuba, India and the U.S.S.R. protested that the 
joint resolution had not sufficiently closed the door 
against the possibility of approval being given at some 
future date. They also did not agree that the Charter 
implied only an “invitation” to mandatory powers to 
submit trusteeship agreements. They held that the 
terms of the Charter made such action obligatory. 

The Soviet, Indian and Cuban representatives failed 
to reach agreement on a joint resolution, but a joint 
resolution was presented by Cuba and India, Both 
this and the Soviet resolution called for outright, final 
rejection of the proposed incorporation and urged that 
the Assembly specifically request the Union Govern- 
ment to submit a. trusteeship agreement. 


South African reply 


Field Marshal Smuts, replying for South Africa. 
argued that the Charter called on the administering 
authority to ascertain the wishes of non-self-governing 
peoples in their care and that, by respecting the tribal 
organizations and customs of the inhabitants of South 
West Africa, the Union Government had carried this 
out in the only possible way. 

“T should not now be asked to go back and tell 
these people that the United Nations consider them 
unfit to have their views listened to,” he said. 

Field Marshal Smuts rejected the argument that 
there was an “absolute” compulsion in the Charter for 
mandated territories to be placed under the trustee- 
ship system. This, he said, was subject to agreement. 
He praised the terms of the United States-Danish reso- 
lution for making this point clear. but expressed his 
disappointment with the resolution as a whole. 

In conclusion, Field Marsha] Smuts indicated that, 
faced with the inevitability of rejection of the pro- 
posed incorporation, he would with reluctance, vote in 
favor of the joint United States-Danish resolution. 

His declared intention of so voting was taken up by 
Professor Boris Stein, U.S.S.R., as proof that the reso- 
lution left the door open for future “annexation” of 
the territory by the Union Government. Otherwise, he 
said, the Field Marshal could not possibly vote in 
favor of it in the light of his previous statements. 


He emphasized that, although the Soviet Union had 
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been unable to find complete agreement with India 
and Cuba on the wording of a joint resolution, the 
conclusions of his resolution and the joint Cuban- 
Indian resolution were the same. 

Mr. Liu (China) maintained that even if it were ac- 
cepted that the natives of South West Africa were suf- 
ficiently advanced to express their views, the consulta- 
tions should have been conducted under the supervision 
of the United Nations. Quoting the reasons given by 
South Africa as to why the mandate system was in- 
applicable to South West Africa Mr. Liu argued 
that, following rejection of the proposed incorporation, 
there could be no alternative to the placing of the terri- 
tory under the international trusteeship system. 

Mr. M. P. Ryckmans (Belgium) and Mr. S. Ostrorog 
(France) both indicated their support for the joint 
United States-Danish resolution. 


Joint resolution adopted 


The Soviet resolution was first put to the vote. and 
was defeated by 12 votes to 2, with 5 abstentions. The 
joint Cuban-Indian resolution was then rejected by a 
vote of 11 to 6, with 2 abstentions. Finally the United 
States-Danish resolution was adopted by 12 votes to 6 
with one abstention. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the statements of the Delegation 
of the Union of South Africa regarding the question of 
incorporating the mandated territory of South West 
Africa into the Union; 

“Noting with satisfaction that the Union of South 
Africa, by presenting this matter to the United Nations, 
recognizes the interest and concern of the United Na- 
tions in the matter of the future status of territories 
now held under mandate; 

“Recalling that the Charter of the United Nations 
provides in Articles 77 and 79 that the Trusteeship 
System shall apply to territories now under mandate as 
may be subsequently agreed: 

“Referring to the resolution of the General Assembly 
of 9 February 1946 with respect to the placing of man- 
dated territories under ‘trusteeship, and inviting the 
Union of South Africa to give further consideration to 
this invitation; 

“Hopeful that agreement between the United Nations 
and the Union of South Africa may hereafter be 
reached regarding the future status of the mandated 
territory of South West Africa; 

“Assured by the Delegation of the Union of South 
Africa that, pending such agreement, the Union Gov- 
ernment will continue to administer the territory as 
heretofore in the spirit of the principles laid down in 
the mandate; 

“Considers that the data before this General As- 
sembly do not justify action of the General Assembly 
approving the incorporation into the Union of South 
Africa of the mandated territory of South West Africa.” 
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Plans for World Trade Organization 


Preparatory Committee concludes London session 


Tue Preparatory Committee for the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment which has been 
meeting in London since October 15 has now finished 
the first stage of its work. When the Committee 
adjourned on November 26, the way had been paved 
for the setting up of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion which it is hoped will come into being after the 
world conference to be held in the autumn of 1947. 

The work has been essentially preparatory. There 
have been no sensations to report because at this stage 
the Committee must necessarily be occupied with 
building the foundation upon which it is hoped the 
new organization will be based. No decisive steps 
could be taken, since the recommendations of the 
Committee are not binding on the governments repre- 
sented, 


Draft charter submitted 


The Committee based its discussions on the sug- 
gested charter for an International Trade Organization 
of the United Nations issued by the State Department 
of the United States in September 1946. The object 
of the draft charter was the expansion of world trade 
and the removal of trade barriers. It provided in 
very precise terms for the method by which these 
barriers might be abolished. It provided for the 
machinery of tariff reduction by multilateral nego- 
tiations and recommended the reduction or elimina- 
tion of preferential trade treatment and the aboltion 
of exchange control and quantitative restrictions on 
imports. In addition, the draft charter contained pro- 
visions for the abolition of harmful restrictive prac- 
tices if carried on by commercial firms. It envisaged 
in fact a distinct freeing of world trade from its 
present shackles, — 

In the first sessions of the Preparatory Committee it 
was apparent that delegations from many countries 
did not feel that their economic position was strong 
enough to relax or give up immediately all their 
present restrictions on trade. Some had balance of 
payments difficulties, others feared that their trade 
commitments would be endangered by trade fluctua- 
tions and depression. The most sustained objec- 
tions came from “less developed countries” which 
want to use tariffs and quantitative restrictions as ¢ 
means of developing their industries and as part of gen- 
eral economic plans for raising the standard of living. 


Working committees appointed 

It was clear that there would have to be detailed 
discussion of the charter, point by point, in order to 
amend it to meet these different views, and accordingly 
five committees were set up as follows: Committee 
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One, Employment and Economic Activity, Chairman, 
Dr. Wunsz King (China); Committee Two, Restric- 
tions, Regulations and Discriminations, Chairman, Dr. 
H. €. Coombs (Australia) ; Committee Three, Restric- 
tive Business Practices, Chairman, Pierre Dieterlin 
(France) ; Committee Four, Inter-governmental Com- 
modity Arrangements, Chairman, J. R. C. Helmore 
(United Kingdom) ; Committee Five, Administration 
and Organization, Chairman, Lyon R. Edminster 
(United States). 

A Joint Committee on Industria] Development was 
also set up in view of the insistence of certain less 
developed countries that a more positive approach be 
made in the charter to provide for accelerating their 
industrial development. 

These Committees sat for five weeks, splitting up 
into Sub-Committees to study the United States draft 
charter. For Committee Two this meant heavy going 
in long sessions, and it finished its hundred-page re- 
port only on the eve of the final plenary session. Other 
committees also had difficult tasks in reconciling dif- 
ferent standpoints but they have succeeded in present- 
ing generally agreed upon drafts, while deferring cer- 
tain questions for decision at a later stage. The com- 
mittee reports were submitted at the concluding plenary 
session on November 26 and adopted by the Prepara- 
tory Committee. 


Full employment considered 


One of the most interesting of these reports—that of 
Committee One—dealt with employment and _ eco- 
nomic activity. The British and Australian as well as 
other Delegations had laid great emphasis on the need 
for incorporating into the charter provisions designed 
to secure full employment as an international obliga- 
tion. By formulating full employment policy in terms 
of international obligations, the Committee’s report 
has broken new ground. The main points of the 
recommendations are: 

(1) Acceptance by member nations of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization of the obligation to main- 
tain full employment and high and stable levels of 
effective demand as essential means for expanding 
world trade. It is left to each country to decide what 
measures it will take to maintain full employment. 
But it is recognized that all countries of the world 
owe an obligation not only to their own citizens, but 
also to other countries to maintain employment, since 
failure of effective demand and employment in a 
major country can, by reducing that country’s imports. 
lead to the spread of unemployment outside its 
borders, 

(2) Countries which find that their economies are 
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subject to deflationary pressure resulting from a 
serious and abrupt decline in effective demand in other 
countries. are to be safeguarded by special provisions 
to be included in the International Trade Organization 
charter. For example. they may be given permission 
to impose quantitative restrictions on imports in 
certain circumstances. such as an adverse balance of 
payments. 

(3) To avoid the recurrence of the trade restric- 
tions of the 1930's. which might result if all countries 
used safeguards in the event of a slump, it is proposed 
that the Economic and Social Council should investi- 
gate the kind of international action which might be 
taken to avoid depression, such as concerted credit 
policies and international development projects. 


International commercial policy 


Committee Two, under Dr. Coombs. head of the 
Australian Delegation and Director of the Depart- 
ment for Post-War Reconstruction. dealt with the part 
of the charter relating to the most important problems 
of commercial policy. especially those of tariff reduc- 
tion procedure. the elimination of preferential trade 
treatment and the elimination of quantitative restric- 
tions. The outcome of its work has been to make the 
provisions of the charter more elastic. Preferences may 
be kept but countries will agree not to increase them, 
and if possible will reduce them, during the coming 
negotiations. Quantitative restrictions on imports will 
be permitted if they are needed to prevent a serious fall 
in a countrys foreign exchange reserves. Special care 
has been taken to shape the provisions relating to state 
trading in such a manner as to leave the way open for 
countries which have a monopoly state trade to join 
at a later date. 

The general result of the work of Committee Two 
has been to prepare a code of trade behavior which 
leaves more freedom to the participating countries to 
trade as they see fit than was provided for in the first 
draft charter. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Industrial De- 
velopment also aims at giving countries who wish to 
promote industrial development. the right to impose 
restrictions on imports. subject to the approval of the 
International Trade Organization in specified circum- 
stances. 

The object of Committee Three was to draw up a 
code of rules to prevent restrictive business practices 
being carried out by monopolistic agreement between 
combination enterprises. There is a certain difference 
between the common law approach of the United 
States and Great Britain on the one hand. and the code 
law approach of European countries. Hence the 
function of the International Trade Organization as 
foreseen at this early stage is to be limited to inves- 
tigating the effect of restrictive practices and making 
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recommendations for their abolition where they are 
shown to have.harmful effects. 
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Commodity arrangements 


Committee Four discussed international commodity 
arrangements in the broadest terms. It analyzed the 
special difficulties in primary commodities, the role of 
intergovernmental commodity arrangements in the 
solution of these difficulties. and the relationship be- 
tween various international agencies in the field of 
commodity policy. A sub-committee drafted a com- 
plete and detailed list of principles for commodity 
arrangements and provided for the procedure for 
bringing them into effect. In plenary session the 
Preparatory Committee recommended that an interim 
(commodity Committee should be set up to keep up with 
developments in this field, pending the establishment 
of the International Trade Organization. 

Committee Five was established -to consider setting 
up the proposed International Trade Organization 
from an organizational point of view. and to draft as 
much of a constitution as could initially be agreed 
Upot, 

At the concluding meeting Mr. Suetens (Belgium) 
Chairman of the Preparatory Committee, stressed the 
wide measure of agreement which had been reached. 
“It is obviously difficult at the present time.” he said, 
“to submit a final report. since our work is not yet 
completed. To reach agreement. the basic text (the 
United States draft charter) has had to be rendered 
more supple and the regulations less rigid, particu- 
larly in matters concerning trade policy proper. Did 
this imply recession? I do not think so. The results 
of trade policy must not be regarded as an end in 
themselves but as the means to achieve the higher aim, 
which is the development of world economic §pros- 
perity.” 

Clair Wilcox. head of the United States Delegation. 
said that the charter as redrafted had far better balance, 
greater realism and finer precision than the one with 
which they began. “Speaking as experts without com- 
mitting their governments,” he said. “the delegates 
have arrived at wide agreement on nine-tenths or more 
of the text of the new charter for world trade, employ- 
ment and economic development. The document that is 
emerging will give expression not only to the lowest 
but to the highest common denominator in our views. 
The principles on which we have built are sound. our 
work has been well done. We have gone farther and 
faster. | am sure, than any one of us had dared to hope 
was possible six weeks ago. 

“We have made a good beginning but it is only a 
beginning. The instrument that we have forged in Lon- 
don must be polished this winter in New York, har- 
dened with the alloy of trade negotiations next spring 
in Geneva, tested in a conference of many nations that 
will follow, accepted by world opinion and put into 
operation by governments. The way ahead of us is 
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long and may be difficult, but we are facing in the 
right direction and we have taken the first sure steps 
toward our common goal. And in this there is great 
promise for a worried and weary world.” 


Next steps 


The immediate outcome of the work will be there- 
fore: 

(1) The Drafting Committee will meet in New York 
on January 20. This Committee will carry out the work 
of drafting and will prepare alternative drafts to cover 
points where agreements have not been reached. 

(2) The redrafted provisions will then be consid- 
ered by a second session of the Preparatory Committee 
to be held in Geneva on April 8. 

(3) At the same April meeting the Preparatory 
Committee will sponsor negotiations for tariff reduc- 
tions. Invitations to take part in these negotiations 
have already been sent out by the United States Gov- 
ernment: and multilateral negotiations narrowed down 
to a country-by-country and product-by-product basis 
will also begin immediately. At the Geneva Con- 
ference it is hoped that a general tariff agreement will 
be signed in accordance with suggestions of Committee 
Two and the Preparatory Committee. It is planned 
that countries signing this agreement will form the 


QO N November 27 the Second Committee (Economic 
and Financial) resumed its general discussion on the 
steps required to assist the economic reconstruction 
of devastated areas. By the end of last week the dis- 
cussion was completed, and a drafting sub-committee 
of 21 members was established to formulate a resolu- 
tion on the subject. 

Before the sub-committee were three draft resolu- 
tions and two amendments, the substance of which is 
to be consolidated into one document. At their first 
meetings. the members of the sub-committees found 
themselves in agreement on the general substance of 
the consolidated draft to be reviewed this week by the 
plenary meeting of the Committee. 

In the opening days of the debate, the majority of 
the Committee members who spoke were in favor of 
the establishment of an economic commission for 
Europe. a proposal which had been put forward by 
Poland, the United Kingdom and the United States 
during the sessions of the Temporary Sub-Commission 
on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, 
which met in London last summer. 

The Economie and Social Council (to whieh the 
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Proposals on Economic Reconstruction 





nucleus of an Interim Tariff Committee that might 
begin operations before the International Trade Or- 
ganization is set up and will represent an important 
step forward. 

(4) As regards the promotion of industry in less 
developed countries, on which much emphasis was 
laid, the Executive Secretary is to invite the Economic 
and Social Council to take into account the views of 
the Preparatory Committee on this subject. The 
Executive Secretary will ask whether the Chapter on 
Economic Development in the draft charter is in ac- 
cordance with the Council’s views on the appropriate 
allocation of functions relating to economic develop- 
ment. 

(5) The Economic and Social Council is requested 
to appoint an interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodiiy Arrangements. 


The constitution of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion itself will be worked out in greater detail at the 
Geneva meeting. The important question of voting 
power—one vote per country. or votes weighted in ac- 
cordance with the country’s trade—has not yet been 
settled and will be discussed at a later stage. But the 
prospects for an organization being set up have un- 
doubtedly advanced, though it must be remembered 
that at present no governments are committeed to the 
proposals, 


Committee considers measures to aid devastated areas 


Sub-Commission had reported at the Council's third 
session) had postponed consideration of the proposal 
for an economic commission for Europe until its next 
session. It made several general recommendations on 
action required by individual governments and by 
various existing agencies (including the International 
Monetary Fund) and it forwarded the report of the 
Sub-Commission to the General Assembly (together 
with its own resolution) for the Assembly's considera- 
tion. Several countries had reserved the right at the 
Council's last session to discuss the creation of an 
economic commission for Europe in the Assembly. 
The first days of the debate brought out three points 
of view. There were those who believed that Europe 
should be considered as an economic unit, and there- 
fore that a commission should consider Europe’s re- 
construction as a whole. There were those who ques- 
tioned the concept of a European economic unit. The 
third group, consisting mainly of Latin American 
countries. believed that the problem of economic re- 
construction of devastated areas should be considered 
in conjunction with that of economic developmert ct 
underdeveloped countries. These speakers urged thet 















the economies of their countries had also been dis- 
rupted by the war. 


The Brazilian proposal 


The first of the three draft resolutions was put for- 
ward by the Brazilian delegation in the form of a 
letter to the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Oscar 
Lange of Poland. 


In his letter, Joao Carlos Muniz stated that it has 
been the consistent view of his delegation that the 
approach to the problem of economic reconstruction 
of devastated areas might usefully be broadened by 
studying the resources, supply position and transport 
conditions of raw material countries with a view to 
enabling them to render fuller co-operation in the 
reconstruction work. The conditions of supply of raw 
materials are an integral part of the short-term re- 
construction problem, and are distinct from the long- 
term development aspects, which will be studied by 
the Sub-Commission on Economic Development. 


3ecause economic reconstruction depends to a great 
extent on an adequate supply of overseas raw ma- 
terials, and the industrial rehabilitation of devastated 
areas is greatly hampered by serious difficulties in 
getting specific items (such as lumber, hides, fats and 
oils. rubber, cotton, fibres, Manila hemp, lead, copper, 
and zinc), Mr. Muniz believes that a general survey 
of raw material resources should be undertaken. He 
suggests that steps toward this end be taken by the 
Economic and Social Council and the Secretary- 
General, with a view to recommending the adoption 
of the necessary measures to increase production and 
facilitate transportation of the needed materials from 
the producing areas to the consuming countries. 


The Greek proposal 


The second draft resolution was put forward by 
the Greek representative, Alexandre Argyopoulos, and 
stresses the view that the financial aspect of recon- 
struction is the most important, since economic recov- 
ery cannot be achieved without it. It urges that ade- 
quate provision be made “for expeditiously meeting 
the needs of the devastated areas for long and short- 
term loans on favorable conditions. Special attention 
should be given to the needs of countries having only 
limited foreign exchange resources.” The Greek draft 
would have the Assembly transmit “to the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development the 
opinion that if the reconstruction of Europe is not to 
be unduly delayed, the International Bank should 
come into full effective operation at the earliest pos- 
sible date so that . it may be able to’make the 
fullest possible contribution toward the needs of re- 
construction early in 1947.” 


In addition to his resolution on finance, the Greek 
representative agreed with the view that the establish- 
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ment of an economic commission for Europe is neces- 
sary, and in this connection he made three observa. 
tions: 

1. The problem of European reconstruction taken 
as a whole should be approached from a regional 
point of view; there exist a series of specific problems 
(manpower. energy, transport, and in general ques- 
tions dealing with intra-European trade) which can 
only be resolved through intra-European co-operation. 
Such regional co-operation in no way excludes inter. 
national co-operation. 


2. Natural resources, such as coal, are not equally 
distributed in Europe. The existence of specialized 
inter-governmental organizations such as the European 
Coal Organization (ECO), the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization (ECITO) and the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe (EECE) 
demonstrates the necessity for European co-operation. 
The General Assembly cannot ignore the existence 
of these organizations, which actually function in- 
dependently of the United Nations. A European 
economic commission would bring these various 
organizations within the framework of the United 
Nations by co-ordinating their activities. The creation 
of such a commission would implement the terms of 
the Charter and serve the interests of all Member 
states; moreover, it would constitute a first step to- 
ward unification of international commerce by en- 
couraging multilateral trade and helping to solve the 
problem of full employment. 


3. The problem of reconstruction of devastated 


areas is independent of the problem of development of 


under-developed countries. Problems pertaining to 
the reconstruction of devastated areas are so urgent 
that any action which tends to complicate them would 
considerably impede the task of the proposed com- 
mission, a task which the Greek representative de- 
scribed as essentially that of re-establishing normal 
conditions in countries facing disaster owing to the 
war. 


The Norwegian proposal 

The Norwegian draft resolution recommends that 
the Economic and Social Council at its next session 
give favorable consideration to the establishment of 
an economic commission for Europe. 

In addition, by this resolution the General Assembly 
would approve the general reconstruction recommen- 
dations made by the Council, the plans for a survey 
(similar to that undertaken in Europe last summer) 
of the devastated areas of Asia, and for the contin- 
uance of the work of the Sub-Commission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas in 
Europe. 

Dr. Aake Ording, presenting his delegation’s reso- 
lution, emphasized three points: 

1. The conclusions which could be drawn from the 
report of the Temporary Sub-Commission on the Eco- 
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nomic Reconstruction regarding the devastation of 
all countries, and their progress toward reconstruc- 
tion, are the same for all states which suffered from 
the war: no attempt toward reconstruction can succeed 
without a common effort on an international level. 


2. All questions relating to reconstruction are in- 
terdependent. 


3. Devastated countries are not only faced with the 
task of reconstruction but must also adapt themselves 
to new conditions which prevail in the domains of 
science and technology, as well as in economic, com- 
mercial and political fields. Dr. Ording stressed in 
this connection that Europe is rapidly progressing to- 
ward a system of long-term co-ordinated economic 
planning, and all endeavors in that direction should 
be encouraged, if renewed unemployment. new rival- 
ries and new wars are to be avoided. 


Referring to the views of Latin American represen- 
tatives, Dr. Ording said that although it is true that 
reconstruction problems are interdependent, they are 
so numerous and cover such a vast field that it is easy 
to become lost in generalities. He wondered whether 
they could be solved through the establishment of a 
single world-wide agency. 


He felt, therefore, that creation of a European eco- 
nomic commission merits attention, since it is neces- 
sary to avoid, above everything else, a return to na- 
tional isolationism. Establishment of the commission 
should be governed by two considerations: 


1. It should not be an independent body, but 
should be placed under the control of the Economic 
and Social Council, on the same footing as other simi- 
lar agencies which may be created in other parts of 
the world. 


2. It should avoid any rigidity in its membership. 
Furthermore, Dr. Ording thought, the commission 
should not duplicate existing institutions. 


Washington Patino of Peru considered that both the 
Brazilian and the Greek proposals should be approved 
since neither of them excluded or overlapped the 
other. 


Ljubo Leontic of Yugoslavia agreed with the prin- 
ciples contained in the Greek resolution, since it was 
his view also that the financial aspect of reconstruction 
is of highest importance. The Yugoslav delegation 
submitted an amendment to the Greek draft resolution, 
recommending that credits should be granted equally 
in relation to and in accordance with the needs of 
each country for the rehabilitation of its essential in- 
stallations and resources destroyed by the war. Inas- 
much as there is a provision to this effect in the 
Articles of Agreemeni of the International Bank, the 
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Yugoslav representative in Sub-Committee withdrew 
his proposal. 

Jacques Rueff of France stated that by far the 
greater contribution to the work of reconstruction 
would have to come from the devastated nations them- 
selves and, further, that the scope for positive inter- 
national aid is rather limited. He envisaged that it 
could take the form of free gifts, voluntary loans or 
political loans, and that only the latter could provide 
substantial assistance. He joined in supporting the 
Greek contention that the principal source of foreign 
aid would be the International Bank. He supported 
the proposals for an economic commission and dis- 
agreed with the contention that it would encourage 
regionalism. 


Economically under-developed countries 


A. C. Amador of Mexico expressed himself in favor 
of the proposed economic commission for Europe, and 
added that the needs of countries which had con- 
tributed appreciably to the war effort, as well as those 
which are economically under-developed, should be 
taken into consideration. He suggested changes in the 
Brazilian resolution to incorporate these two ideas 
into the same document. 

Pedro C. Hernaez of the Philippines described his 
country’s urgent need of outside help in order to 
achieve economic reconstruction, adding that, given 
the tools, the Philippines—a producer of large stocks 
of raw materials—would greatly contribute to the 
prosperity of the world. 

Dr. P. C. Chang of China approved the establish- 
ment of an Asiatic as well as a European economic 
commission. He pointed out, however, that the func- 
tions of the commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council are only of an advisory nature. He empha- 
sized the need, in establishing these commissions, of 
granting them supervisory powers in order to enable 
them to contribute more actively to the work of the 
Council. He questioned the wisdom of setting up, on 
a regional basis, such important bodies as commis- 
sions, and suggested that the Economic and Social 
Council would be better advised if it created one com- 
mission having a world-wide scope and set up within 
that body regional divisions. 


In the form of a draft amendment to the Norwegian 
resolution, Dr. Chang proposed that the Council raise 
the status of the Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas to that of a full 
commission. 

The question of the economic reconstruction of 
devastated areas was the last important item on the 
agenda of the Second Committee. What now remain 
for the plenary committee to consider are draft resolu- 
tions on this subject and on relief. Both of these items 
are schedule to come up for final consideration this 
week. 





Personalities of the General A ly 


Osten Unden. Sweden’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, was born in 1886. He studied 
law at the University of Lund and won his doctor’s degree with a thesis on collective 
labor agreements. In 1917 he was appointed professor of civil law at the University 
of Upsala, and the same year became a member of the government as a legal expert, 
Three years later he was for a short period Minister of Justice and from 1924 to 1926 
ke served as Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1929 Mr. Unden was elected President 
of the Upsala University and from 1932 to 1936 he served again as a legal expert in 
the government. In 1937 he was appointed Chancellor of the Universities, the highest 
administrative post in the world of learning in Sweden. Since 1921 he has been a 
representative of his country at most of the meetings of the League of Nations and 
has several times served on international committees of mediation and arbitration. 
In 1945 he again became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Dmitry Zakharavich Manuilsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
since 1944, and Chairman of the First Committee (Political and Security) of the 
General Assembly, was born in 1883 and educated at the University of St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad) and at the Sorbonne, Paris. specializing in history. Exiled for having 
participated in the Kronstadt uprising in 1906 he lived abroad from 1907 to 1917. 
From 1920 to 1921 he served as a member of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Ukraine and in 1924 was elected a member of the Presidium of the Comintern. In 
1944 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs and Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Ukrainian S.S.R. He was Chairman of the Ukrainian 
Delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 1945 where he was Chairman of Com- 
Mr. Manuilsky mittee 1 (Preamble, Purposes and Principles) of Commission I, to the Preparatory 
of Ukrainian S.S.R. Commission of the United Nations, of which he was elected Vice-President, and to the 
General Assembly in London. He is a member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. and a Professor of Historical Sciences. 
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Stanoje Simic, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia since March of this year. was born in Belgrade in 1893. He graduated 
from the Law Faculty of the University of Belgrade and has been in the diplomatic 
service of Yugoslavia since 1919. He has served as Secretary in Yugoslav legations 
in Budapest, Brussels and Tirana; as Consul in Korea, Albania and Zadar; and as 
Counselor of the Yugoslav Legation in Paris. From 1942 to March 1944 he was 
Ambassador of the Yugoslav Exile Government to Moscow. but resigned to join Mar- 
shal Tito who reappointed him to this post. In April 1945 he was appointed Yugoslav 
Ambassador to the United States and remained in this position until he was given his 
present portfolio. Mr. Simic was a delegate of his country to the San Francisco 

: Conference in 1945 and vice-chairman of the Yugoslav delegation to the Paris Con- 
of Yugoslavia ference from July to October 1946. He is Vice-President of the Presidium of the 
Republic of Serbia and President of the National Popular Front of Serbia. 


Ww 

Oscar Lange, Ambassador of Poland to the United States since 1945, and the per- 

manent representative of Poland to the United Nations was elected as Chairman of the 

Second Committee (Economic and Financial) owing to the absence through illness of 

Waclaw Konderski who was elected at the first part of the first session of the General 

Assembly in London. Dr. Lange, who was born in Tomaszow in 1904 has made his 

career chiefly in the field of economics. He received his LL.D. in 1928 and began as a 

lecturer of statistics and economics at the University of Cracow (1931 to 1936), and 

subsequently lectured in economics at the University of Michigan, the Polish Free 

University Warsaw and the Universities of California and Stanford, U.S.A. From 

1939 to 1945 he was a professor of economics at the University of Chicago and, at the 

Dr. Oscar Lange same time (1942 to 1943) served as a visiting professor at Columbia University. (See 

of Poland biographical sketch in Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4.) 


Mr. Unden 
of Sweden 
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ply: Leaders of the Delegations 


Abdol Hosayn Khan Aziz, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Afghanistan to the United States since 1943, was born in Tehran, Iran, in 1896 and 
educated at Habibiya College, Kabul, Afghanistan. He then entered the foreign 
service of Afghanistan and subsequently held posts as: First Secretary and then 
Counselor to the Afghan Legation, Tehran from 1919-1922; Director in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, 1922; Consul General of Afghanistan in India, 1923-1929; Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Rome, 1929-1932; Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Afghanistan in Moscow, 1932-1938; Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, 1938-1940; and Minister of Posts and Telegraph from 1940 until he took Mr. Aziz 
over his present duties. Mr. Aziz was an observer for the Afghan government at the of Afghanistan 
Narcotic Drugs Conference in Geneva in 193] and Chairman of the Afghan delega- 
tions to the Disarmament Conference in Geneva in 1932, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference at Chicago in 1944 and the PICAO Assembly at Montreal in 1946. 
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Thor Thors, who has been Iceland’s Minister to the United States since 1941, was 
born in Reykjavik in 1903. He received his law degree from the University of Reykjavik 
in 1926 and continued his studies in international law and economics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. England and at the Sorbonne, Paris. He was a member of the Icelandic Parlia- 
ment from 1933 until 1941. From 1940 until he received his present appointment he 
served as Consul General of Iceland in New York. During most of this time Mr. Thors 
was also the Managing Director of Kveldulfur Ltd., ship-owners and fishing firm (1928 
to 1934) and Managing Director of the Union of Icelandic Fish Producers (1934 to 
1940). He represented Iceland at the United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- Mr. Thors 
ture at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943; the International Aviation Conference in Chi- of Iceland 
cago in 1944, and the International Labour Conference in Montreal in 1946. 
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Seftor Don Felix Nieto del Rio, who was appointed permanent representative 
of Chile to the United Nations last month, is Editor of El Mercurio and one of Chile’s 
most distinguished writers on foreign affairs. Born in Canguenes, Province of Maule. 
Chile, in 1888, he studied law and from 1917 to 1926 was secretary at the Embassies 
in Washington and Belgium and in 1920 was secretary to the Chilean delegation to 
the League of Nations. Subsequently he held various high offices in the Political 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was special Minister to Peru in 1929 
and Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1930. He was Chilean Ambassador to 
Brazil from 1936 to 1939 and was then Chilean representative on the Permanent 
Inter-American Juridicial Committee. He played an important part at the Chaco 
Peace Conference, attended the San Francisco Conference and has represented his Senor Nieto Del Rio 
country at many inter-American Conferences. of Chile 
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Juan Carlos Blanco, Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States since Septem- 
ber 1941, has had a long and distinguished caieer in the government of his country 
both at home and abroad. He was born in 1879 and obtained his law degree at the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Montevideo. From 1907 to 1912 he served as a 
Deputy and was then appointed Minister of Public Works. In 1915 he became 
Uruguayan Minister to France and was the representative of his country at the 
Versailles Peace Conference in 1919 and a delegate to the League of Nations in 1920. 
From 1924 to 1925 he served as Minister of Foreign Affairs and was reappointed to 
this position in 1931. In the intervening years, he held the posts of Aciing Minister 
of the Interior (1925) and Uruguayan Ambassador to the Argentine (1927 to 1931). 
At the time of his appointment as Ambassador to the United States he was serving Dr. Blanco 
as Ambassador to Brazil. of Uruguay 
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Ir the General Assembly adopts a recommendation 
from its First (Political and Security) Committee, 
Members of the United Nations will be asked to furnish 
to the Secretary-General information on the number of 
their armed forces at home and abroad, on the disposi- 
tion of their forces abroad and on their air and naval 
bases abroad. 


This information would be for communication to 
the Security Council and other Members of the United 
Nations and for publication. It would be descriptive 
of the situation as of December 15, 1946, and would be 
required by January 1. 1947. 


A resolution to this effect was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on November 28 after the matter had been dis- 
cussed at seven Committee meetings. 


The question of the presence of troops of the United 
Nations on territories other than ex-enemy states was 
originally introduced by the U.S.S.R.. but the resolution 
as finally adopted embodied amendments presented by 
the United Kingdom and the United States. A proposal 
by the United Kingdom that the information should be 
subjected to an effective United Nations system of veri- 
fication on the spot was not contained in the final reso- 
lution. 


(For a report of the discussion at the four meetings 
of the Committee on November 20, 21, 22 and 25, see 
the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 18.) 


Would limit discussion to Big Five 


Dr. José Arce of Argentina was the first speaker as 
discussion of the question was continued by the Com- 
mittee at its meeting on November 26. He con- 
sidered that the original U.S.S.R. proposal was of a 
distinctly political character and was the same as that 
discussed and not accepted by the Security Council 
earlier this year. He would abstain from voting on this 
proposal despite his sympathy for a general enquiry 
because he believed that discussion of the question 
should be limited to the permanent members of the 
Security Council who considered themselves especially 
interested. The General Assembly had the right to 
discuss anything of interest to the community of 
nations, but should avoid those of interest to one 
Member as against another. 


Dr. Arce declared that Viacheslav M. Molotov of the 
U.S.S.R.. in basing his proposal on Article 43 of the 
Charter, had failed to explain why agreements to be 
prepared by the Military Staff Committee should con- 
cern only troops outside the territory of Members 
(Article 43 concerns the agreements in connection with 
the armed forces. assistance and facilities, including 
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Information on Armed Forces 


First Committee recommends comprehensive request to nations 









rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security which all 
Members of the United Nations undertake to make 
available to the Security Council). 


In name of United Nations 


He referred to Article 106, which provides that pend- 
ing the coming into force of such special agreements as 
the Security Council considers adequate, the parties to 
the Four-Nation Declaration signed at Moscow on 
October 30, 1943. and France are to consult with one 
another and, as required, with other Members of the 
United Nations with a view to taking joint action for 
maintaining international peace and security. 


Dr. Arce suggested that the Big Five powers, acting 
in the collective name of the United Nations, had tem- 
porarily reserved the right to act on peace and security 
and were meeting almost daily in New York City. 


The Argentine delegation had always shown willing- 
ness to accept a general reduction of armaments and 
would vote in favor of requesting information from all 
Members. 


Dr. Arce then presented a draft resolution, the pre- 
amble of which points out that there has been discus- 
sion on the desirability of ascertaining the strength of 
the armed forces at the disposal of each one of the 
states Members of the United Nations within its respec- 
tive frontiers and outside them. 


The preamble further states that it appears necessary 
to establish a system for the regulation and general re- 
duction of armaments (Article 26) and that it is a 
matter of urgency to initiate the agreements required in 
order to make available to the Security Council the 
armed forces necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security (Articles 43, 44, 45, 
16 and 47). 


Would study disarmament, agreements 


The resolution then proposes that the General As- 
sembly should recommend to the Security Council: 


1. To begin the study of a system for the regula- 
tion and general reduction of armaments: 


2. To begin as soon as possible the study of the 
agreements referred to in Article 43, with a view to 
determining the number, type and location of the armed 
forces which will have to be made available to it by 
Member states; 


3. To invite all Member states to furnish informa- 
tion regarding the number and type of armed forces at 
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their disposal within their respective frontiers and out- 
side them. 


Vassili Dendramis of Greece then declared that the 
paramount problem for small countries was a swift ap- 
plication of Article 43. Because of the great import- 
ance attached to the problem of disarmament in con- 
junction with collective security, the Greek delegation 
accepted the U.S.S.R. resolution, subject to the modifi- 
cations suggested by the United Kingdom and the 
United States which took into account the technical 
aspects of the disarmament problem. His Government 
believed a control plan to verify information submitted 
was necessary in order to resolve any state’s doubts on 
the accuracy of the data. Such a resolution, he believed, 
would permit rapid drafting of a collective security 
plan and swift action against any aggressor. 


In reference to Mr. Molotov’s mention of British 
troops stationed in Greece, Mr. Dendramis said he must 
repeat what he had already said in the Security Coun- 
cil. The arrival of the first British troops in November 
1940 was in accordance with a 1939 agreement and had 
provided help in Greece’s harsh and unequal struggle 
against the Axis. 


On the liberation of Greece, British troops had re- 
turned at the invitation of the Greek Government as 
a result of an agreement signed in Italy by all parties 
in Greece, including those of the extreme left. The obli- 
gations of the 1939 agreement, which had been renewed, 
would not be fulfilled until peace and security had been 
established in the Balkans. The much reduced total of 
British troops now in Greece was regarded by the large 
majority of the Greek nation as a guarantee of liberty, 
independence and peace. 


Sees basic agreement 


Mr. Molotov then pointed out that, with the excep- 
tion of the representatives of E] Salvador and Argen- 
tina, no one had raised objection to consideration of 
the proposal of the U.S.S.R. There was basic agree- 
ment that the submission of information on armed 
forces would assist in the implementation of Article 43 
of the Charter and consequently broaden the possibili- 
ties for the work of the Military Staff Committee. The 
U.S.S.R. had accepted the unanimously supported 
United States proposal that information on Allied 
troops in former enemy territories be included and had 
no objections to the United Kingdom proposal that 
the information should relate to the situation on 
January 1, 1947, rather than November 1, 1946. 


As to the proposal that additional information on 
trocps in home territory should be included, the 
U.S.S.R. Government took the view that it was essential 
that the United Nations receive a full picture of the 
armaments of Member states, but that this proposal 
should be considered during the examination of the 
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question of a general reduction of armaments, which 
was the next item on the Committee’s agenda. If the 
proposal of the U.S.S.R. were broadened to include in- 
formation on forces of home territory, it would be 
necessary to discuss all types of armaments. 


Mr. Molotov continued that to obtain an over-all pic- 
ture, information should be submitted not only on the 
number of troops in active service, military personnel 
and formations, air and naval bases, but also on all 
types of military armaments, including jet-propelled 
weapons, atomic arms and other war materials. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation had no objection to calling for this 
information, but it could be requested when dealing 
with the reduction in armaments. At that time the 
U.S.S.R. as well as other delegations would also set 
forth its views on control. 


He emphasized that the U.S.S.R. proposal was linked 
definitely with tasks under Article 43 of the Charter. 
The general problem of regulation and reduction of 
armaments was dealt with under Articles 11, 26 and 47. 
These articles should be implemented, he said, but the 
specific and urgent task of obtaining information could 
not be submerged in the more complex question. Delay 
might be interpreted as an attempt to evade the urgent 
problem or as an unwillingness to submit information. 


Troops and armaments at home 


Mr. Molotov then made the following additional 
proposal: 


“The General Assembly deems it necessary that all 
states Members of the United Nations should submit 
information regarding armed forces and armaments in 
their own territory, this information to be submitted 
when the Security Council will consider the proposals 
for general reduction of armaments.” 


If accepted, he said, this proposal would be a clear 
reply to questions raised during the debate, and he 
hoped there would be unanimity. 


Senator Tom Connally of the United States expressed 
general support of the U.S.S.R. resolution as amended 
by the representative of the United Kingdom. To avoid 
delay, however, his delegation was not disposed to 
insist on inspection and verification with reference to 
execution of this resolution and was therefore opposed 
to the last paragraph of the United Kingdom amend- 
ment. He submitted as a substitute an amendment to 
provide that the information should be descriptive of 
the situation existing on December 15, 1946, and should 
be supplied to the Secretary-General by January 1, 
1947. 


When the Committee proceeded to examine the gen- 
eral disarmament problem, he said, the United States 
would insist on inspection and verification in connec- 
tion with any permanent disarmament plan, for it con- 
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sidered such safeguards of the highest importance. 


He again expressed the belief that national troops 
on home territory should be reported immediately. The 
sponsors of the resolution under discussion declared 
that it was predicated on Article 43. That article en- 
visaged a survey of all the armed forces of all Member 
states to determine the proper contribution of each to 
the international forces for the preservation of peace 
and security. For that type of survey. a census of 
troops. both at home and abroad. was really mandatory. 


No desire for concealment 


His Government had no desire to conceal the location 
of its armed forces. Although Mr. Molotov had de- 
clared that information on troops at home should await 
the general disarmament discussion. he felt certain that 
this information would be of considerable value in the 
general disarmament debate. 


Senator Connally congratulated Mr. Molotov on his 
second proposal to have information on armed forces 
and armaments in home territory submitted, but he took 
exception to that part of the proposal which would 
delay submission of this information until examination 
of the question of a general reduction of armaments. 
If the Committee agreed that such information was 
appropriate. he wondered why it should not be sub- 
mitted now for the Committee to consider and examine 
while preparing to undertake the larger problem of 
reduction of armaments. 


Philip Noel-Baker of the United Kingdom, comment- 
ing on Mr. Molotov’s argument that the information on 
troops at home would be valueless without further in- 
formation on their armament and on his question 
whether other governments were ready to give full facts 
on atomic bombs, jet-propelled aircraft and other 
armaments. stated that his Government was no more 
ready to give that information now than Mr. Molotov’s. 
This information would be furnished, he said, only as 
a part of a combined collective security agreement 
when his Government was convinced such an agreement 
was a reality and not a sham. 


If Mr. Molotov were arguing that facts on troop totals 
without their armaments were of no value or little value 
with respect to the agreements mentioned in Article 43, 
he would agree that those facts were of very limited 
general value indeed to the Military Staff Committee. 
However, he believed that information on the number 
of troops at home would be just as valuable as data on 
troops abroad for which Mr. Molotov had asked so 
insistently. 


Therefore, if the resolution was not solely a propa- 
ganda medium, he thought the first three paragraphs of 
the U.S.S.R. resolution should be adopted. In addition 
he regarded as essential the fourth paragraph concern- 
ing troops at home. offered as a United Kingdom 
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amendment, and expressed appreciation for the United 
States support of this amendment. 


Would not cause delay 


Mr. Noel-Baker also expressed the conviction that 
the simple verification system proposed in the last para- 
graph of his Government’s proposal would not cause 
any delay since the information submitted would. of 
course, be verified only after publication. He argued 
that such verification was necessary for three over- 
riding reasons: first, a check must be made to ensure 
that the same kinds of units were described in each 
report; second, military terms of service, vital to “aver- 
age daily effectiveness” of an army, must be made 
known to serve as a guide in preparing any agreements 
under Article 43; third, all states must know that the 
facts are correct in order to remove suspicion. 


Alexandre Parodi of France expressed regret that 
the Committee had plunged into the full complexities 
of disarmament. If information on troops outside 
national territories were made available, some element 
of balance could perhaps be reached on the basis of 
this information, and concrete steps could be taken 
without disrupting in any way the established equili- 
brium among the armed forces stationed throughout 
the world or the security of anybody. 


As to Mr. Noel-Baker’s statement questioning the 
value of information on only troops abroad, Mr. Parodi 
believed that additional data on troops at home might 
effectively complement that information and aid in 
establishing the desired balance. He asked Mr. Noel- 
daker whether he could suggest some way of turning 
this question over to organs which could determine the 
complementary data it would be appropriate to request. 


Mr. Parodi expressed the belief that the information 
on troops abroad, called for in the first three para- 
graphs of the first U.S.S.R. resolution, was meant to 
lead to a certain measure of disarmament and achieve 
some balanced reduction of troops outside national ter- 
ritories, a reduction which might be increased by also 
taking into account troops stationed at home. 


Would accomplish more 


Mr. Noel-Baker declared he did not regret that the 
debate had reached the heart of the disarmament prob- 
lem, which was fundamental to the United Nations. If 
the General Assembly published the facts on troops sta- 
tioned abroad. it would have done what Mr. Parodi 
wished and would actually accomplish something. If, 
however. facts were also published on troops at home. 
something more would have been accomplished. 


If the reports under the resolution were to help the 
Military Staff Committee to draw up agreements under 
Article 43, these facts certainly must relate to troops 
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which were expected to remain abroad and not those 
which were to be withdrawn. 


Mr. Molotov remarked that in his opinion Mr. Pa- 
rodi’s proposal clearly suggested that the United King- 
dom should not insist on its amendments to the U.S.S.R. 
resolution. He noted that only Senator Connally had 
expressed his opinion of the second U.S.S.R. proposal. 
If Senator Connally had really agreed that the first 
clause was entirely acceptable and that the informa- 
tion, not only on the number of troops but also on the 
armaments, should be provided immediately, such a 
statement would be a very important one. It would 
mean that information would be needed not only on 
troop totals in armies, navies and air forces, but also 
information on jet-propelled aircraft, atomic bombs 
and other weapons of war. He reserved his right to take 
part in discussion later when other delegations had ex- 
pressed their views on the new U.S.S.R. proposal. 


Meeting on November 27 


At the next meeting of the Committee on November 
27, Mariano J. Cuenco of the Philippine Republic sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. proposal as amended by the United 
Kingdom. He considered that the first step in disarma- 
ment should be an inventory of all armed forces of 
Member states, and he felt that verification and control 
were necessary. 


Jozef Winiewicz of Poland pointed out that dis- 
agreement concerned only the method of putting the 
U.S.S.R. proposal into operation and the enlargement 
of its scope. The essential issue as he saw it was that 
troops abroad and troops in passage from one country 
to another were features of wartime activities. In time 
of peace troops on foreign soil were a phenomenon. 
No time should be lost to disarm fear. Poland had 
supported and would further support the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. 


Terje Wold of Norway considered that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was the first and most important step to im- 
plement Article 43 of the Charter. The question of 
troops was closely connected with the problem of dis- 
armament, but according to the Charter it was a 
separate question. The Norwegian delegation sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. proposal. 


Mr. Wold said the preamble of the United Kingdom’s 
proposed amendment left out the Security Council, 
which he thought was a wrong approach, for the imple- 
mentation of Article 43 was the concern of the Security 
Council. 


Regarding the United Kingdom proposal for verifica- 
tion of the information on the spot, he fully agreed that 
verification and control were needed in the field of dis- 
armament, but Norway felt that inserting verification 
and control in the present resolution would admit the 
next item on the agenda, the question of disarmament. 
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into the discussion, and this verification on the spot 
would only complicate and retard the solution of the 
question under consideration. The verification, he 
thought, should be left to the Security Council. 

Further, the United Kingdom amendment asked for 
information on troops at home, which the Norwegian 
delegation would support. 


Proposes withdrawal of troops 


Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt then submitted an 
amendment to state that the General Assembly con- 
siders that, according to the letter and spirit of the 
Charter and to the principle of sovereign equality. no 
state Member may station its armed forces in the terri- 
tory of another except in the cases specified in the 
Charter. By the amendment the General Assembly 
would further recommend to states Members having 
auch armed forces stationed on the territory of other 
Members to withdraw them without delay. 


Oesten Unden of Sweden remarked that his delega- 
tion considered that the Soviet proposal was a pre- 
liminary measure likely to hasten the successive reduc- 
tion of armed forces stationed outside the frontiers of 
their country. The question of troops was a separate 
question from the problem of disarmament, and the 
linking of the two questions was therefore not fully 
justified. Sweden considered that it would be practical 
to ask the Security Council to deal with the receipt of 
information on troops. Regarding the question of veri- 
fication and control, he said he supported the United 
States amendment to the United Kingdom resolution. 
The Swedish delegation would vote for the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. 


Dr. J. H. van Roijen of the Netherlands stated he 
would vote for the U.S.S.R. proposal as amended by 
the United Kingdom, with the exception of the para- 
graph providing for verification and control of infor- 
mation supplied. Verification and control in connec- 
tion with the information on troops would cause 
unnecessary delay, he thought. 


Asking only for declaration 


Mr. Noel-Baker then remarked that there had been 
some misunderstandings about the preamble to the reso- 
lution that he had suggested. He had never proposed 
that the Security Council should not receive the infor- 
mation or use it for the purpose of implementing 
Article 43, All the United Kingdom was asking was 
that a declaration be made that the question of troops 
was and must be connected with the wider problem of 
disarmament. He said the United Kingdom had no in- 
tention of using the “veto” in the Security Council if 
the U.S.S.R. preamble were accepted. 


Turning to the amendment submitted by Egypt. he 
said that the Egyptian Parliament that day had ap- 
proved a treaty with the United Kingdom and he hoped 
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that in view of this the United Kingdom and Egypt 
might be of one mind in this matter. Whatever the re- 
sults of the vote in the Committee would be, the United 
Kingdom would accept the decision and would carry it 


out. 


Mr. Molotov remarked that the great interest shown 
by Egypt was not surprising and that the Egyptian 
amendment showed that Egypt was not indifferent to 
the matter under discussion. Mr. Molotov welcomed 
Mr. Noel-Baker’s statement that he considered the 
amendment of Egypt favorably. The sooner the states 
concerned would agree on all these matters and act 
accordingly, the better it would be for the growth of 
confidence and the strengthening of friendly relations 
on the basis of equality between all Members of the 
United Nations great and small, between states which 
were accustomed to rule other countries and countries 
which for centuries had been under foreign rule and 
had not joined the family of nations. 


The more respect shown for national sovereignty, the 
better it would be for the achievements of the United 
Nations, he continued. Thus, if all agreed with the 
Egyptian amendment, it could be adopted unanimously. 
This would be a decision corresponding not only to the 
feelings and wishes of Egypt but also to those of 
peoples of many other countries. Therefore unanimity 


on this matter was particularly necessary. 


Doesn’t want proposal “drowned” 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. Molotov con- 
tinued, several proposals had been made with a view 
to broadening the scope of the U.S.S.R. proposal. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation was ready to accept amendments 
but did not want its proposal to be “drowned” in a 
general declaration which would say little to the minds 
and hearts of men. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation had immediately accepted 
the first addition to its proposal, the item on informa- 
tion on troops in ex-enemy states as suggested by the 
United States, although the U.S.S.R. considered that 


this was a separate question. 


As to the troops at home, his delegation considered 
that this problem deserved special consideration. If 
information were requested at one time on troops of 
Member states on the territory of other Members, on 
troops in ex-enemy states and finally on troops at home, 
different questions would be linked together, and the 
whole problem would be less clear. 


The United Kingdom had first proposed to link the 
question of troops with that of disarmament, Mr. Molo- 


tov continued. It had then withdrawn this proposal. 


The new United Kingdom proposal, however, returned 
in substance to the old suggestion, and the Committee 
was again asked to consider both questions together. 
The difference between the old and the new United 
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Kingdom proposals was that although joint discussion 
was not suggested, the Committee was asked to make a 
decision on the question of disarmament before it had 


been discussed. 


The representative of the Argentine had approached 
the problem in a simpler way. He had submitted a 
resolution which was an abbreviated copy of the United 
Kingdom resolution. 


The question of disarmament had now been compli- 
cated by the discovery of rocket and atomic weapons. 
The complicated character of this problem should not 
be forgotten, and it should not be imagined that deci- 
sions could be taken on this matter in passing. The 
public would be surprised at the haste with which the 
United Nations made decisions on important matters 
which had a long history. 


Foresees complications 


The question of armed forces as a whole was a ques- 
tion of armaments, without which armed forces did not 
exist. If the questions of troops and disarmament were 
linked, the United Nations would get into the question 
of armaments of all nations, which would make the 
solution of both questions more difficult. 


It had been said that information on troops on 
foreign soil would be supplied only on the condition 
that information on troops at home would also be sub- 
mitted. The United Kingdom amendment could be 
understood in this way. The answer of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation to this was that if this actually was a con- 
dition for the submission of information, then it meant 
the refusal to supply information on troops abroad. 


The United Kingdom had further suggested control 
and verification of the information supplied. This had 
met with objections on the part of the United States. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation would accept any decision on 
this matter which would be agreed to between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. If both coun- 
tries considered it necessary, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
would agree to verification and control. 


The United Kingdom amendment left the Security 
Council out of the picture, and this was wrong. Mr. 
Molotov said. The U.S.S.R. delegation had suggested 
that the Security Council make the decision on request- 
ing information with a view to having the Council make 
a thorough study of thé technical aspects of the case. 
This could not be done by the General Assembly but 
only by the Security Council. 


Camille Chamoun of Lebanon supported the Egyp- 
tian amendment. 


Still subject to “veto” 


Dr. Arce remarked that even if the resolution were 
adopted unanimously by the General Assembly it would 
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still be subject to the “veto” in the Security Council. 
There was, therefore, the possibility that the whole 
question would be buried in the Security Council and 
that the General Assembly had only wasted its time. 


The United States, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. were the only Member states of the United 
Nations which had troops on foreign territory. If all 
Big Five would vote for the U.S.S.R. and Egyptian 
resolutions, the Argentine would likewise vote for them. 
If not, the Argentine delegation would have to abstain. 


The Argentine proposal had been advanced to ensure 
the implementation of Article 43. He wanted no vote 
on the resolution without a discussion, but asked 
whether there need be any delay in requesting the Coun- 
cil to begin a study of disarmament which all the world 
desired. That proposal did not need debate. 


Mr. Noel-Baker remarked that he did not think the 
delegates of Egypt and the U.S.S.R. regretted that 
under the treaty of 1936 between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, freely entered into, British troops had been 
stationed in Egypt. These troops had saved Egypt from 
the Nazis, and the defenders of Stalingrad had cer- 
tainly not regretted the victory of El Alamein. 


Mr. Molotov had said that the preamble proposed by 
the United Kingdom tried to have the Committee make 
a decision on the question of disarmament before hav- 
ing discussed the problem. His interpretation of the 
United Kingdom preamble had surprised Mr. Noel- 
Baker greatly. It was a self-evident proposition that 
information on troops was connected with the problem 
of disarmament. The United Kingdom did not intend 
to keep the Security Council out of the picture. The 
Security Council indeed should handle the whole busi- 
ness. The United Kingdom wanted only that all other 
Member states should be brought into the picture by 
sending information to the Secretary-General. 


From all 54 nations 


In answer to repeated questions Mr. Molotov had 
stated that the information was needed to help the 
Security Council conclude the agreements mentioned 
in Article 43. If this information was to be of value 
it had to come from all 54 Member nations and not 
from four only. If information on troops at home 
would not be submitted, this would exclude the other 
50 Members from the beginning. 


Mr. Molotov had asked if the United Kingdom 
would supply information only on condition that in- 
formation was submitted on troops at home. The 
U.S.S.R. resolution, said Mr. Noel-Baker, should be 
voted on paragraph by paragraph, and on each para- 
graph of the resolution the United Kingdom would 
accept the decision of the Committee. 


On the question of control, Mr. Molotov had sug- 
gested a behind-the-scenes arrangement between the 
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United Kingdom and the United States. Mr. Noel- 
Baker said he did not like such arrangements and did 
not want to resort to this device. The United Kingdom 
would accept the decision of the Committee on this 
point as on all other points, 


Insists on home troops 


Senator Connally of the United States remarked 
that it was difficult to understand the adamant opposi- 
tion of Mr. Molotov to supplying the information on 
troops at home. The U.S.S.R. resolution had been 
submitted on the theory that it was desirable and 
necessary under Article 43. If that was true, it was 
just as necessary to know where all troops were as it 
was to know where some troops were. The United 
States did not hesitate to say that it would report in 
accordance with whatever resolution was adopted. 
The United States had nothing to hide or conceal. It 
would insist that a provision requiring a report on 
troops at home as well as abroad be included in the 
resolution. 


Speaking again, Mr. Molotov stated that it would 
have been wrong for the Big Five to take a decision 
on this matter behind the backs of the smaller nations, 
many of which had spoken in the discussion. 


He had not suggested a behind-the-scenes arrange- 
ment between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, but had proposed that both countries should 
openly before all members of the Committee try to 
reach agreement on the problem of verification and 
control, 


The Soviet delegation, he declared, did not object 
to requesting information on troops at home and had 
asked that information be supplied also on armaments. 
This question, he said, could be discussed thoroughly 
when the question of disarmament, the next question 
on the agenda, came up for discussion. 






Vote paragraph by paragraph 


After a lengthy procedural debate, the Committee 
decided to vote on the Soviet proposal paragraph by 
paragraph, and in connection with those paragraphs to 
which amendments had been submitted, to vote on the 
amendments first. At the request of the representative 
of the Philippine Republic the vote was taken by roll 
call. Several procedural points were debated during 
the voting, and the Committee rejected one U.S.S.R. 
amendment and decided not to vote on another. (For 
results of the paragraph-by-paragraph voting, see next 


page). 


Finally the meeting adjourned at 4.10 p.m. after 
being in session nearly six hours. 


Further discussion of the Egyptian proposal took 
place at the meeting of the Committee on November 
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28. when Mr. Fawzi accepted the suggestion to con- 
sider it as a separate resolution and reserved his right 
to present it at the proper time. 


Prior to a vote being taken on the entire resolution 
concerning armed forces, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the 
U.S.S.R. stated he would vote against the resolution as 
a whole, since. he said, it linked the two separate ques- 








Paragraph-by-Paragraph Voting 


The resolution on information on armed forces as 
finally adopted by the First Committee was arrived at 
through a series of roll-call paragraph-by-paragraph 
votes on the original motion submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
and amendments proposed by the United Kingdom and 
United States. 

The first paragraph of the United Kingdom preamble 
was adopted by 33 votes in favor, 17 against and two 
abstentions; the second paragraph of the United King- 
dom preamble was adopted by 36 votes in favor, 12 
against and four abstentions; paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
the U.S.S.R. resolution, with the addition of the phrase, 
“including military type organizations,” which had been 
proposed by the United Kingdom and accepted by the 
U.S.S.R., were adopted unanimously; and paragraph 3 
of the U.S.S.R. resolution was also adopted unanimously. 

The next United Kingdom amendment was a pro- 
posed new paragraph 4 which called for information on 
the total number of uniformed personnel on the active 
list, wherever stationed, at home as well as abroad, in- 
cluding military type organizations. 

At this point Viacheslav M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. 
proposed to amend this paragraph by adding the words, 
“and armaments at their disposal in home territory.” 
After a discussion on procedural points the Committee 
decided not to vote on the U.S.S.R. amendment by 24 
votes to 18, with 10 abstentions. The Committee then 
adopted the United Kingdom’s paragraph 4 by 40 votes 
to 10, with two abstentions, and after another pro- 
cedural discussion decided a second time not to vote 
on the U.S.S.R. amendment by 24 votes to 18, with 10 
abstentions. 

The Committee then proceeded to the final paragraph 
of the United Kingdom amendment and the United 
States amendment to it. The United Kingdom draft 
proposed that the information should be subjected to an 
effective United Nations system of verification on the 
spot. The United States amendment revised the date 
as of which the information should apply and omitted 
all reference to verification. The United States amend- 
ment was adopted by 25 votes to 19, with seven ab- 
stentions, 

Mr. Molotov then proposed a further amendment to 
provide that the information would be submitted to the 
Security Council when it considered the general reduc- 
tion of armaments, but this proposal was rejected by a 
vote of 31 to 10, with 10 abstentions. 

When the Egyptian proposal was dealt with, several 
representatives expressed the view that it was an in- 
dependent resolution with wide implications and that 
it should not be voted on without further consideration. 
Despite Mahmoud Bey Fawzi’s view that his proposal 
was an amendment and not a separate resolution and 
his appeal to take a vote on it, the Committee decided 
by 29 votes to 13, with nine abstentions, not to do so. 





tions of troops on foreign territory and general dis- 
armament despite the fact that the General Assembly 
had decided to discuss them separately. Since infor- 
mation had to be submitted on forces both at home 
and abroad, and there was no demand for information 
on arms, the resolution was one-sided, he declared, 
and had been deprived of its substantive content and 
importance, 


Text of resolution 


The Committee then adopted the resolution as a 
whole by a vote of 34 to seven, with four abstentions, 
The text of the resolution as adopted follows: 


The Committee considers that items 4 and 5 on the 
agenda are concerned with two aspects of the same ques- 
tion, the reduction and regulation of armaments. 

As a first step in a study of this question, and to assist 
in the implementation of Article 43, the Committee pro- 
poses that the General Assembly recommend that all 
Members of the United Nations furnish the following 
information to the Secretary-General for communication 
to the Security Council and to other Members of the 
United Nations, and for publication: 

1. At what points in the territory of Members of the 
United Nations or other states, with the exception of 
former enemy territories, and in what number, are armed 
forces of other Members of the United Nations, including 
military type organizations. 

2. At what points in the former enemy states, and in 
what number, are armed forces of the Allied powers and 
other Members of the United Nations, including military 
type organizations. 

3. At what points in the above-mentioned territories 
are air and naval bases, and what is the size of their gar- 
risons, belonging to the armed forces of states Members 
of the United Nations. 

4, What is the total number of their uniformed per- 
sonnel on the active list, wherever stationed, at home as 
well as abroad, including military type organizations. 

This information should be descriptive of the situation 
existing on December 15, 1946, and should be supplied to 
the Secretary-General by January 1, 1947. 


The Members voting for the resolution were: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China. Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, Iceland, Iraq, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
Philippine Republic, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. 


The Members voting against the resolution were: 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 


Abstentions: Afghanistan, France, Sweden and 


Turkey. 


Absent: Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Nicaragua and Paraguay. 


It was then agreed to proceed to an immediate dis- 
cussion of the proposal concerning the general reduc- 
tion of armaments (see page 4). 
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Oy» November 28 and 29 the Joint Committee of the 
Second and Third Committees held a general discus- 
sion on the draft agreements with four specialized 
agencies which were negotiated by the Economic and 
Social Council and are now before the General Assem- 
bly for approval. 


The four agencies with which the Economic and 
Social Council negotiated agreements are: the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (ILO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO), the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). The 
latter agreement was negotiated with the Provisional 
International Civil] Aviation Organization, which par- 
ticipated in the negotiations on behalf of the perma- 
nent body. ICAO is yet to come into existence, 


In the opening stages of the debate, both the United 
Kingdom and the United States advocated that the 
agreements be adopted without reservation. Both the 
Belgian and Canadian representatives gave descriptions 
of the pattern of organization which is evolving as a 
result of the relationships which were being discussed. 


Roland Lebeau of Belgium stressed the solemn 
character of the decision that would have to be taken 
by the Committee and the General Assembly as re- 
eards the agreements. Through these agreements, he 
said, the General Assembly was about to establish a 
new system of international co-operation, which he 
described as “planetary,” as contrasted with the cen- 
tralized organization conceived in 1919. This new sys- 
tem would come into effect when the General Assem- 
bly ratifies the agreements which, the Belgian repre- 
sentative stressed, were not only negotiated but also 
concluded by the Economic and Social Council. In 
the course of the debate, Ole Colbjornsen of Norway 
expanded on this point; he said that the Committee 
has no right to amend the draft agreements between 
the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies. It may only approve or reject them. 


Paul Martin of Canada elaborated on the Belgian 
conception of the organizational pattern. He stated 
that while the principle of the division of labor be- 
tween the United“Nations and the specialized agencies 
is necessary to avoid wastage of effort through over- 
lapping, the specialized agencies must nevertheless 
work under the direction and co-ordination of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. These agencies are, he 
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Specialized Agencies Agreements Reviewed 





Committee members interpret Spain’s relationship with PICAO 


said, an integral part of the United Nations, but the 
rank of the Secretary-General should nevertheless be 
considered as being on a higher level than those of the 
directors of the agencies. 


The debate developed around a French resolution. 
by which the four agreements would be approved by 
the General Assembly, and the Council would be in- 
structed to report to the Assembly within three years 
on the progress of collaboration between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. The purpose of 
the proposal is to keep the Assembly informed, so that 
the Assembly and the Council may (after consultation 
with the specialized agencies) formulate suitable pro- 
posals for improving the collaboration which is 
deemed necessary. 


Léon Jouhaux of France explained his delegation’s 
proposal. He noted that if only the agreement with 
the ILO were involved. additional experience in co- 
ordinated effort with the specialized agencies might 
not be necessary. He stated that the activities of the 
ILO are well known, as is the necessity not to curtail 
the independence of that organization. indispensable 
not only because of the peculiar constitution of the 
ILO but also because of the direct co-operation of that 
agency with labor organizations. 


Six amendments to the French resolution were 
proposed. 


The first three amendments related to the fact that 
Spain is a participant in the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Two of the other three 
were amendments to the time when the Economic and 
Social Council should report on the functioning of the 
agreements, while the third was a drafting change, 
noting that both the “policies” and the activities of 
the specialized agencies and the organs of the United 
Nations should be co-ordinated. 


PICAO and Spain 


In the debate, A. P. Morosov of the U.S.S.R. was 
the first speaker to draw attention to the fact that 
Spain is a member of PICAO. He noted that, despite 
the resolution on Franco Spain adopted in London at 
the first part of this session, the Spanish question is 
not yet settled. By that resolution, the General Assem- 
bly adopted a policy (agreed to by the powers which 
attended the Potsdam Conference) not to support an 
application by Franco Spain for membership in the 
United Nations. Approval of the agreement with 
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Main Provisions of the Agreements 


The following general summary of the most im- 
portant provisions of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies is taken 
from the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council: 


Reciprocal Representation: The United Na- 
tions may send representatives to the meetings of 
the Conferences and Executive Bodies of special- 
ized agencies, and these in turn may be represented 
in an official character at the meetings of the or- 
gans in which they have an interest. 


Admission of States not Members of the 
United Nations: In the agreement with UNESCO 
the admission of states not Members of the United 
Nations to the membership of UNESCO is subject 
to certain procedure which enables the Economic 
and Social Council to recommend the rejection of 
the applications for admission. A similar provision 
is included in the agreement with ICAO with the 
difference that the General Assembly, and not the 
Economic and Social Council, would review the 
applications for membership of the organization. 


Proposal of Agenda Items: The Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council under- 
take to insert on their agenda items proposed by 
the specialized agencies, and in turn the specialized 
agencies undertake to insert on the agenda of their 
respective bodies the items proposed by the United 
Nations. 


Recommendations of the United Nations: 
Under the agreements, the specialized agencies 
agree to submit to their policy-making or executive 
bodies all formal recommendations which the 
United Nations may make to them. They agree to 
enter into consultation with the United Nations. 
upon request, with respect to such recommenda- 
tions, and to report to the United Nations on the 
action taken to give effect to such recommenda- 
tions. This clause provides a principal means by 
which the United Nations can perform its functions 
of co-ordination in accordance with Articles 58 and 


63 of the Charter. 


Exchange of Information and Documents: 
The fullest and promptest exchange of information 
and documents is to be made between the United 
Nations and each agency. The agencies undertake 
to supply reports to the United Nations including 
both regular and special reports. 

Assistance to the Security Council: The agen- 
cies agree to render assistance to the Security Coun- 
cil in carrying out its decisions. 


Assistance to the Trusteeship Council and Co- 
operation with Regard to Non-Self Governing 
Territories: The agencies agree to co-operate with 
the Trusteeship Council in carrying out its fune- 
tions and to co-operate with the United Nations in 
discharging its obligations with respect to the de- 
velopment of the peoples of non-self-governing 
territories. 


Relations with the International Court of 
Justice: Under the agreements, the specialized 
agencies are authorized to request advisory opin- 
ions of the International Court of Justice on legal 
questions arising within the scope of their activities 
other than questions of mutual relations with the 
Organizations and the United Nations or other 
specialized agencies. The draft agreement with the 
International Labour Organization contains a gen- 
eral authorization to request advisory opinions 
from the International Court of Justice, within the 
above limitations, whereas the draft agreement with 
UNESCO contains a clause providing for the possi- 
bility of the Council to withhold the request until. 
the General Assembly has made a final decision. 


At the third session the Council decided to in- 
clude in the draft agreements with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
and the Provisional International Civi] Aviation 
Organization the same clause for obtaining advi- 
sory opinions from the International Court of Jus- 
tice, as is contained in the draft agreement with 
the International Labour Organisation, and recom- 
mended that the General Assembly authorize the 
Secretary-General to offer to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
the same clause. 


Personnel Arrangements: The desirability is 
stressed in the agreements of securing as much uni- 
formity and co-ordination as practicable in matters 
relating to personnel and administrative services. 
The draft agreements provide for the development 
of common personnel standards and methods de- 
signed to avoid unjust differences in terms and 
conditions of employment.as well as to avoid com- 
petition in the recruitment of personnel and to 
facilitate interchange of personnel. 


Statistical Services: A provision to co-ordinate 
the statistical services of the United Nations and 
those of the specialized agencies is included in the 
agreements on the basis of the recommendations 
made by the “nuclear” Statistical Commission to 
the Council. 

(continued on page 41) 
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ICAO, in its present form, Mr, Morosov said, would 
be tantamount to admitting the existence of relations 
between the United Nations and Franco Spain through 
the intermediary of that agency. 


The Norwegian representative observed that the 
Spanish problem is on the agenda of the First Com- 
mittee, which might decide to exclude Spain from any 
inter-governmental organization connected with the 
United Nations. He suggested that members of those 
organizations which are also Members of the United 
Nations might receive instructions to the same effect. 


The United Kingdom, Mexican, Peruvian and In- 
dian representatives all agreed that the Franco issue 
is a matter for the First Committee to decide. Mr. 
Jouhaux of France, whose resolution was the basis for 
the whole debate, was also of this opinion, 


Fausto Soto of Chile brought forward the first of the 
amendments on the Spanish question. It called for ap- 


(continued from page 40) 


Headquarters and Regional Offices: Since the 
headquarters of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has already 
been established in Paris, no provision is included 
in the agreement with this organization. With re- 
spect to the other three organizations, centralization 
is recognized as the guiding principle in the even- 
tual determination of their headquarters. 


Budgetary and Financial Arrangements: This 
article contemplates the establishment of a general 
budget of the United Nations within which the 
budgets of the specialized agencies would be in- 
cluded. In order to establish this system of “con- 
solidated budgets” as envisaged in the Report of 
the Preparatory Commission, supplementary agree- 
ments would have to be negotiated at a later date. 
In the meantime, specialized agencies are to enter 
into consultation with the United Nations in the 
preparation of the budgets, and are to transmit 
their proposed budget annually to the General As- 
sembly for examination and recommendations and 
to conform as far as practicable to the standards 
recommended by the United Nations in accordance 
with Article 17, paragraph 2 of the Charter. 


Public Information: In order to co-ordinate 
the activities of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, in advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples through all means of mass communication, 
with the operations of information services of the 
United Nations, a subsidiary agreement is to be 
concluded with this organization, 
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proval of all the agreements including the ICAO agree- 
ment, provided that that organization “complies with 
the decision of the General Assembly regarding Franco 
Spain.” 








Mr. Soto pointed out that the Franco regime is con- 
nected only with the preparatory aspects of ICAO, 
while the agreement refers to ICAO itself, not yet set 
up. However, he noted that it would embarrass the 
United Nations should the agreement go into effect and 
at a later date Spain were to become a member of 
ICAO, as that country is entitled to become according 
to the present arrangements. 










The second amendment relating to the Spanish ques- 
tion was put forward by Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld of Po- 
land, by which the ICAO agreement would be ap- 
proved “in case Franco Spain is not a member of the 
International Civil Aviation Organizatiqn.” Dr. Gros- 
feld said that ratification of the agreement as it stands 
might set a dangerous precedent as regards indirect 
relations with the present Government in Spain. He 
advocated that the Franco Government be expelled 


from PICAO. 


The Belgian representative (Mr. Lebeau) stated that 
since Spain has not yet ratified the convention on 
ICAO, that country is not yet a member of the perma- 
nent organization. On the other hand, Spain partici- 
pated in PICAO, which negotiated the draft agreement 
under consideration, not as a party itself to the agree- 
ment, but on behalf of its permanent successor. 














































If Spain seeks to become a member of ICAO, Mr. 
Lebeau said, the other member states might refuse to 
accept it; expulsion, however, is not provided for in 
the convention of ICAO. The resolution now before 
the First Committee would automatically have the de- 
sired effect. 


























On the basis of this argument, the Belgian repre- 
sentative submitted an amendment to the French reso- 
lution substantially the same as that put forward by 


Chile. 


Dr. Ladislav Radimsky of Czechoslovakia said that 
his delegation could not approve the ICAO agreement 
because his country has recognized the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government. If it is argued. the Czechoslovak 
representative stated, that there is no provision in the 
constitution of ICAO to exclude any member, then it 
is up to that organization to change its constitution if 
it is to come into relationship with the United Nations. 


























Other criticisms of the agreement 


While there was general approval of the agreements, 
several reservations were made, none of which, how- 
ever. were put into the form of a formal motion. 









El] Rifai Bey of Egypt called attention to the fact 
that the agreement concluded with UNESCO, unlike the 
other agreements. does not allow that organization to 
have direct recourse to the International Court of 
Justice without previous authorization of the Economic 
and Social Council. Such discrimination, he believed, 
is unjustified. and suggested that a legal opinion on 
whether or not it is justified should be sought from the 
Sixth Committee. 

A. P. Morosov of the U.S.S.R. cited several articles 
in the agreements which he believed are in contradic- 
tion with the Charter. As an example, he noted a pro- 
vision in the agreement with ILO whereby that organi- 
zation would have the right to participate, without vote, 
in the deliberations of the General Assembly and its 
committees. as well as in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council. This. he claimed, is in contradiction with 
Article 70 of the Charter, which he inierpreted as limit- 
ing the right of participation to meetings of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Soviet representative 
said that the same limitations apply to articles in the 
agreements having to do with relations with the Se- 
curity Council and the International Court, and also 
with assistance io be rendered the Trusteeship Council 
by the agencies. 

Again ciling the ILO agreement as an example, Mr. 
Morosov noted that the ILO could oblige the Trustee- 
ship Council and the Economic and Social Council to 
include in their agenda any questions which that or- 
ganization wishes to see discussed. This privilege. the 


Soviet representative said. should also be limited to 
conform with the spirit and letter of the Charier. 


Mr. Morosov also noted that the principle of a con- 
solidated budget for the United Nations and ihe spe- 
cialized agencies cannot be accepted unless proved to 
be in conformity with the Charter. 

In answer to the U.S.S.R. representative. Mr. Col- 
bjornsen of Norway said that what is not specifically 
laid down in the Charter is not necessarily forbidden 
by it. With reference to Mr. Morosov’s point on a con- 
solidated budget, the Norwegian representative said 
that there is nothing in the Charter to prevent the con- 
clusion of agreements between the specialized agencies 
to bring about such a budget, which, he believed. are 
bound to be concluded eventually. 

The Sixth Committee is scheduled to consider this 
week those articles of the agreements which relate to 
the International Court of Justice. Voting on the 
French resolution and the six amendments is also 
scheduled to be completed this week. 


Articles of the Charter 


Article 57 


1. The various specialized agencies. established 
by intergovernmental agreement and having wide 
international responsibilities, as defined in their 
basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related fields. shall be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 63. 


¢ Article 58 


The Organization shall make recommendations 
for the coordination of the policies and activities of 
the specialized agencies. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may enter 
into agreements with any of the agencies referred to 
in Article 57, defining the terms on which the 
agency concerned shall be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations. Such agreements shall be 
subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the special- 
ized agencies through consultation with and recom- 
mendations to such agencies and through recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly and to the 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economie and Social Council may take 
appropriate steps to obtain regular reports from the 
specialized agencies. It may make arrangements 
with the Members of the United Nations and with 
the specialized agencies to obtain reports on the 
steps taken to give effect to its own recommenda- 
tions and to recommendations on matters falling 
within its competence made by the General 
Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may make 
arrangements for representatives of the specialized 
agencies to participate. without vote, in its delibera- 
tions and in those of the commissions established 
by it. and for its representatives to participate in 
the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 
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Food Shortage Recommendations 


Committee agrees on measures required to overcome deficit 


A draft resolution making specific recommendations 
on action required to improve world production and 
distribution of food was adopted by the Second Com- 
mittee (Economic and Financial) at its meeting on 
December 3. 

On February 14, 1946, the Assembly, meeting in 
London. urged action, both by governments and 
through the international organizations concerned, to 
alleviate the anticipated serious shortage of bread 
grains and rice. Reviewing the position as it has de- 
veloped since that date, the Committee’s resolution 
states that the food situation has improved. particu- 
larly with respect to bread grains, but it is still unsat- 
isfactory. According to the resolution now ready for 
submission to the Assembly in plenary meeting, many 
nations have not yet overcome the devastating results 
of enemy occupation, and they are obliged on this 
account to continue emergency imports of grains, fats 
and other foodstuffs. Severe shortage exists even in 
European countries which were exporters themselves 
before the war. 

The resolution also takes into account the fact that 
in a number of countries of Asia the shortage of 
cereals and other foodstuffs has led to undernourish- 
ment and even famine, resulting in heavy loss of 
human lives, as in the case of India and China. There 
is also a widespread shortage of livestock. 

The resolution notes, moreover, that in 1945 and 
1946 some countries of Europe and Asia were affected 
by drought and bad harvest, resulting in still further 
deterioration of their food situation. Some countries 
which were not under enemy occupation have even 
introduced bread rationing for the first time. as. for 
instance. the United Kingdom. In addition, some coun- 
tries of Latin America are experiencing food shortages 
and are obliged to import grain. 

In the course of the current session of the General 
Assembly the Committee heard evidence from several 
experts of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations and the International Emergency 
Food Council. to the effect that the expected supplies 
of bread grains. rice, fats and oils, dairy products, 
meat and sugar appear to be substantially inadequate 
to meet minimum requirements for human consump- 
tion during 1947. 

The evidence showed that many countries, especially 
those which do not produce sufficient foodstuffs to 
meet their own requirements. need supplies such as 
agricultural machinery, implements, fertilizers, pesti- 
cides and seeds. 

The general discussion in the Second Committee on 
the question of food brought out other factors relative 
to the shortage of food. International payment difh- 
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culties on the part of certain importing countries. as 
well as transport and other difficulties threaten to pre- 
vent the utilization of such food supplies as may be 
available. At the same time, there is a tendency in 
some countries to reduce the areas under cultivation 
for cereals and other foodstuffs, which may cause un- 
warranted price increases and still further aggravate 
the food situation. Inflationary prices, and other price 
factors, in many cases constitute another obstacle to 
the production and distribution of food supplies to 
those in need. the resolution states. 


Substance of the resolution 


After reviewing this situation, the Committee’s reso- 
lution recommends a series of “measures designed to 
overcome the deficit during 1947 . . . and to achieve 
the equitable allocation and prompt distribution of the 
available supplies free from political considerations.” 


Six of the recommendations are directed to food- 
producting countries. They are asked first, to increase 
the output and collection of foodstuffs to the maxi- 
mum. Second, they should prevent reduction of areas 
under grain cultivation, which should be encouraged 
and increased. Third, they should improve transporta- 
tion facilities for cereals, and other foodstuffs. 
Fourth, they should increase exports to countries suf- 
fering from a shortage of foodstuffs. Fifth, they 
should continue and strengthen international ma- 
chinery with a view to utilizing exportable food sup- 
plies. and with due consideration for the urgency of 
the food requirements in the needy countries. And 
sixth, they should take measures against any unwar- 
ranted increases in the price of grain and other food- 
stuffs, especially such as would be detrimental to the 
interests of consumers and would mainly favor specu- 
lative interests without resulting in any real advan- 
tages to the farming population. 


The resolution urges all countries which are largely 
industrial to take all appropriate and practicable 
measures for expanding production, increasing export 
and facilitating transport of industrial supplies to 
countries in urgent need of them for increasing food 
production. The following items of supply are listed: 
transportation equipment; agricultural implements; 
machinery and spare parts, Industrial countries are 
also to be urged to facilitate the construction of small 
factories and workshops for the manufacture and 
repair of the most essential agricultural machines, im- 
plements and spare parts. 


The resolution urges all countries to carry out as 
far as practicable appropriate and necessary measures 
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to regulate consumption including the maintenance of 
high extraction rates, the dilution of flour, restrictions 
on usage of bread grains for beverages and other non- 
essential purposes, and restrictions on the feeding of 
bread grains to animals. 

Both governments and international agencies will 
be requested to continue and expand publication of 
the fullest possible information, not only on supplies 
and requirements of foodstuffs and materials needed 
to produce them, but also on action taken to carry out 
the recommendations of the resolution, so that future 


action may be guided by full knowledge of the rele- 
vant facts. 

Governments and agencies will also be urged to 
continue to give attention to the need for measures 
necessary to enable importing countries to overcome 
international payment difficulties, in order that the 
Assembly’s recommendations on production and dis- 
tribution of food may be rendered effective. 

Having been passed by the Committee, the resolu- 
tion remains to be submitted to the General Assembly 
in plenary meeting for adoption. 


Toward Adoption of Health Constitution 


Human rights proposals referred to Council for action 


W ITH only one minor change the Third Committee 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) voted unani- 
mously last week for the Economic and Social 
Council’s resolution on the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The resolution will now be submitted to the 
Assembly in. plenary session for adoption. 

As submitted by the Economic and Social Council 
and passed by the Third Committee, the terms of this 
resolution call on all Members of the United Nations 
to accept the Constitution of the World Health Organi- 
zation as soon as possible. All of the 61 states repre- 
sented at the International Health Conference. held at 
Hunter College last July (which drafted the Constitu- 
tion), signed the document. Only two countries, China 
and the United Kingdom, signed unconditionally. 
Canada and Iran have since deposited their instru- 
ments of acceptance with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Twenty-six ratifications in all are 
required before the World Health Organization can 
come into being. 

The Secretary-General is to be instructed to take 
the necessary steps, as contemplated by the Final 
Act of the International Health Conference, to effect 
the transfer of the functions and activities of the 
League of Nations Health Organization, which have 
been assumed by the United Nations, to the Interim 
Commission of WHO. 


The Interim Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia, held its second 
session in Geneva from November 4-15. 

In accordance with the terms of the resolution, the 
General Assembly is also to recommend to Members of 
the United Nations acceptance as soon as possible of 
the protocol of the International Health Conference 
whereby the functions and duties of the Office interna- 
tional d’Hygiéne publique will be taken over by WHO 
or its Interim Commission. This protocol will dissolve 
an agency which was established in 1907 by an agree- 
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ment signed at Rome. Its functions have been to draw 
up. apply and periodically revise international sanitary 
conventions, the most important of which have been 
concerned with the exchange of epidemiological data 
on sea. land and air traffic. 

The work of this agency relating to quarantine noti- 
fications was turned over to UNRRA during the war. 
This function has already been transferred to WHO's 
Interim Commission, which on December 1] assumed 
UNRRA’s responsibilities in this field. 

The resolution also contains two financial provi- 
sions. which were approved in principle by the Third 
Committee and referred to the Fifth Committee for 
approval of the amounts involved. The first provision 
calls for the United Nations to loan $300,000 to the 
Interim Commission for the purpose of financing its 
work until the end of the current fiscal year (which 
coincides with the calendar year). The second provi- 
sion relates te an additional loan to the Commission, 


or to WHO when established, of $1,000,000 for 1947. 


In its original recommendations, the Economic and 
Social Council suggested either an outright grant or 
loan. The fact that the United Nations will provide 
loans rather than grants to WHO was the one change 
in the resolution as passed. Several representatives in 
the Third Committee objected to a grant. Dr. Leo 
Medved of the Ukraine pointed out that Members of 
the United Nations may subscribe to specialized agen- 
cies which interest them, but that if an outright grant 
is made from the funds of the United Nations, all 
Members would thereby be forced to contribute to the 
agency, whether they subscribe to it or not. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States noted that the 
widespread voting of grants would have undesirable 
effects on the organization’s working capital. 

Finally, the Secretary-General is to be authorized to 
transmit the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly regarding ratification of the Constitution and the 
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Protocol to states not Members of the United Nations 
which sent observers to the International Health 


Conference. 


The Panamanian declaration on human rights 


A second agenda item which the Third Committee 
disposed of last week was a draft declaration, sub- 
mitted by the Panamanian delegation, on essential hu- 
man rights and freedoms. The General Assembly had 
directed that this document be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the First Committee. This declaration ori- 
ginally came before the Third Committee during the 
first part of the first session, and was subsequently 
referred by the General Assembly to the Economic 
and Social Council. It was considered by the nuclear 
Commission on Human Rights last May, which recom- 
mended that the detailed examination of the document 
be vudertaken by the full Commission on Human 
Rights. now scheduled to meet in the latter half of 
january. 


The Panamanian delegation placed the draft docu- 
ment on the agenda of the current session of the Coun- 
cil in the hope of effecting immediate action. How- 
ever, the Third Committee decided to recommend that 
the matter should properly rest with the Economic and 
Social Council, and again the proposal was referred 
to that organ. 


The purposes of the draft declaration are: “To ex- 


press those freedoms to which every human being is 
entitled and to assure that all shall live under a 
government of the people, by the people. for the 
people.” 


The preamble to the Panamanian document sum- 
marizes the premises on which the fundamental rights 
and freedoms are based: 


“Upon the freedom of the individual depends the 


welfare of the people, the safety of the state and the . 


peace of the world. 


“In society complete freedom cannot be attained; the 
liberties of the one are limited by the liberties of 
others, and the preservation of freedom requires the 
fulfilment by individuals of their duties as members of 
society. 
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“The function of the state is to promote conditions 
under which the individual can be most free.” 


The draft declaration defines the following as the 
“fundamental human freedoms”: freedom of religion, 
opinion, speech and assembly; freedom to form asso- 
ciations; freedom from wrongful interference. arbi- 
trary detention, and retroactive laws. 


“Essential human rights” are cited as follows: the 
right to a fair trial, to own property, to work, to rea- 
sonable conditions of work, adequate food and hous- 
ing, social security, education, to take part in the gov- 
ernment of the state, and to equal protection against 
arbitrary discrimination because of race, religion and 
sex. 


In every case, both for rights and freedoms, the 
responsibilities of the states are set forth. 

The draft declaration on human rights and freedoms 
was one of two which the Panamanian delegation pro- 
posed for consideration at this session of the General 
Assembly. The other, a declaration on the rights and 
duties of states, was referred by the General Assembly 
to the First Committee and has not yet come up for 
consideration. It proposes that the United Nations rec- 
ognize the right of every state to exist, to be inde- 
pendent, to have exclusive jurisdiction over its own 
territory, to be recognized and to have its rights re- 
spected by other states, and to be legally equal with 
all other states. At the same time it sets forth certain 
responsibilities which each state must assume in order 
to guarantee its own rights, including the observance 
of its treaties, the discharge of its international obliga- 
tions, the settlement of its disputes by peaceful means, 
and the maintenance of conditions calculated to ensure 
international peace and order. 


With the exception of the refugee question, the 
Third Committee has nearly completed its work. One 
other item requires initial consideration: a Lebanese 
proposal to translate the world’s classics. Two others, 
already considered by the Committee, still require 
final action: measures required by the General As- 
sembly to take over UNRAA’s advisory social welfare 
functions, and the establishment of an International 
Emergency Children’s Fund. These were referred to 
a Sub-Committee, which is scheduled to report back 
to the Committee this week. 





Recommendations of Legal Committee 


Proposal for conference of non-self-governing peoples 


T HE Sixth (Legal) Committee held its twenty-third 
meeting on November 28. and approved unanimously 
the report of its Sub-Committee 2 concerning the joint 
report of the Secretary-General and the negotiating 
committee on the interim arrangements on privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations concluded with 
the Swiss Federal Council and on agreements con- 
cerning the Ariana site. At the same time the Com- 
mittee recommended that an expression of thanks to 
the Swiss authorities should be incorporated in the 
report for adoption by the General Assembly. 


The Committee also adopted the Sub-Committee’s 
report on the privileges and immunities of members 
and officials of the International Court of Justice. 


At its twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth meetings on 
November 30 and December 2 the Sixth Committee 
adopted the report of the Rapporteur on the official 
seal and emblem of the United Nations with certain 
slight alterations aimed at making more specific the 
provisions against the unauthorized use of the name 
and emblem of the United Nations by private firms 
and societies. 


Conference of non-self-governing peoples 


It also considered the revised resolution presented 
by the Philippine representative concerning the call- 
ing of an international conference of non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. The revised resolution refers to the 
example of the Caribbean Commission and _ the 
establishment in that area of regional representative 
conferences affording an opportunity to the peoples of 
non-self-governing territories to consult together on 
matters of common concern. It recommends to all 
Members which have or assume responsibilities for 
the administration of non-self-governing territories 
that similar measures be adopted and, developed in 
other areas. so as to give effect to the provisions and 
spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter. 


The Philippine representative. General Carlos P. 
Romulo, in submitting the revised proposal, explained 
that its form had been altered so as to eliminate con- 
troversial legal issues. The purpose was the same- 
to give the non-self-governing peoples a legitimate 
vehicle of expression. The demonstrated success of 


the regional conferences contemplated would. in the 
opinion of the Philippine delegation, make the calling 
of a world conference the next logical, if not. inevi- 
table step. 


The Chairman of the Committee drew attention to 
the fact that the Sixth Committee was to discuss only 
the legal aspects of the resolution, leaving its sub- 
stance to be discussed by the Fourth Committee. 


The United Kingdom representative explained that 
the revised draft met his delegation’s objections which 
were based on the apprehension that the resolution as 
previously phrased might lead the United Nations out- 
side the functions prescribed in the Charter. 


The French representative. however. expressed 
doubt as to whether the revised proposal was not in 
effect a new resolution. If so, it should first be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, as the Committee was 
only seized of the original resolution. 


This view was supported by the Belgian representa- 
tive, but the Chairman and the United States repre- 
sentative held that the revised resolution was in good 
form and legal. On the question being put to the vote 
the Committee decided by 20 votes to 12 that the 
resolution was not a new resolution and was before 
the Committee for study and report. The French. 
Belgian, Brazilian and Lebanese representatives stated 
their disagreement with this decision and said that 
they would not participate in the discussions or voting 
on the revised draft resolution. 


The U.S.S.R. and Yugoslav representatives thought 
that the revised resolution had no relation with 
the United Nations, as it called on Member states 
and not the United Nations, to convoke regional con- 
ferences. A Soviet proposal that the conferences 
should be convoked by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was ruled out of order by the Chairman, since the 
Committee’s terms of reference were to discuss and 
report only on the legal aspects of the resolution. The 
proposal should, it was thought, be brought up before 
the Fourth Committee. 


A United States motion to the effect that the Com- 
mittee decides there are no legal objections to the re- 
vised resolution was adopted by 27 votes against 6, 
with 12 abstentions. 
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At its ninth meeting, Sub-Committee 1 of the Sixth 
Committee began to consider proposals relating to the 
progressive development and codification of interna- 
tional law. Four documents were before the Sub-Com- 
mittee: a joint United States and Chinese proposal, 
proposals submitted by Argentina and Saudi Arabia 
and a memorandum presented by the Netherlands. 

The United States representative explained that the 
purpose of the joint resolution was to complement the 
Articles of the Charter providing that the General As- 
sembly should initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for “encouraging the progressive development of 
international law and its codification.” 

The joint resolution proposed that the Assembly ap- 
point a committee of seven members composed of gov- 
ernment representatives to study with the Secretariat 
the methods by which the General Assembly may 
undertake to encourage the progressive development 
and codification of international law and to report to 
the next Assembly on these methods. 

In the general discussion that followed the opinion 
was expressed that the work of codification demanded 


A DRAFT resolution declaring genocide a crime under 
international law and calling upon Member states to 
enact legislation for prevention and punishment was 
approved in principle by a special Sub-Committee of 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 2. 

The Sub-Committee was appointed by the Sixth 
Committee on November 29 at the conclusion of its 
discussions on the subject. The Committee had before 
it the resolution submitted by Cuba, India and Panama 
and amendments submitted by India, the United King- 
dom, France, U.S.S.R. and Chile as well as a draft 
protocol submitted by Saudi Arabia. (For an account 
of the previous discussions see Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 18). 

At the Committee’s meeting on November 29, the 
French representative submitted a new draft which 
took account of the proposals made earlier by the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and of India. 
It declared genocide an international crime entailing 
the responsibility of guilty individuals, whether prin- 
cipals or accessories, as well as the responsibility of 
states on behalf of which they may have acted, and 
called upon the Members to provide in their respec- 


tive national laws for the punishment of this crime, - 


since such crimes as piracy, trade in women, children 
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Codification of International Law 


Resolution on Genocide Drafted 





an appropriate international atmosphere of calm and 
the question was raised whether it was opportune to 
proceed directly with codification work at the present 
juncture. 

Dr. Y. L. Liang, of the United Nations Legal De- 
partment, pointed out that the work of codification 
involved several steps. The problem before the Sub- 
Committee, he explained, was not to proceed with the 
work of codification, but only to find means and study 
methods to that end. 


At the next meeting of the Sub-Committee, a new 
draft resolution was proposed by China, amending the 
original draft jointly submitted by the United States 
and China, to meet the objection that it was inoppor- 
tune to codify international law at the present moment. 
The new draft resolution covered only the procedure 
to be adopted and with a few textual changes was 
adopted unanimously by the Sub-Committee. 


The Sub-Committee decided to recommend that the 
Committee should be composed of 14 members, repre- 
senting the principal legal systems. 






and slaves have been condemned by them as outraging 
the conscience of humanity. 


The new French draft was supported by the Czecho- 
slovak, Netherlands and Cuban representatives. The 
Chilean representative, Mr. Enrique Gajardo, empha- 
sized that genocide should be branded a crime under 
international law rather than an international crime. 
as it could also be a national crime. He expressed 
doubt as to making states responsible and therefore 
supported the original French draft. He supported the 
idea of preparing a convention to be submitted to the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


Dr. Manfred Lachs (Poland) sonsidered that the 
resolutions before the Committee were not adequate 
to cover all the legal aspects of the question. He 
pointed out that preventive rules, though necessary, 
were not enough to discourage genocide. Propaganda 
of hatred, therefore. suggested the Polish representa- 
tive, should be similarly barred. He recommended the 
conclusion of a convention on genocide, besides out- 
lawing discrimination and prohibiting hatred propa- 
ganda. 

After a further discussion, the Committee decided 
to refer the matter to a special Sub-Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of Cuba, India, Panama, 
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United Kingdom, France, U.S.S.R., Chile, United 
States, Saudi Arabia and Poland. 

This special Sub-Committee met for the first time 
on December 2 and agreed in principle on a draft 
resolution in the following terms: 

~The General Assembly affirms that genocide is a 
crime of international law, which the civilized 
world condemns, and for which the main authors 
and their accomplices, whether private individuals 
or public officials must be punished; calls upon the 





Western Samoa Trusteeship Agreement 


Member states to enact legislation for the preven- 
tion and punishment of this crime. 

The Sub-Committee entrusted to the Rapporteur the 
drafting of the last paragraph of the resolution which 
will provide for the drafting of a convention to be sub. 
mitted to the next session of the Assembly. It decided 
that the question of hatred on racial or religious 
grounds, originally proposed by the Polish repre- 
sentative for inclusion in the resolution, should be 
mentioned in the Report of the Sub-Committee. 


Detailed examination of New Zealand draft completed by sub-committee 


b ~ . 
Sus-ComMiTTeEE 1 of the Fourth Committee has now 
completed its detailed examination of the New Zea- 
land draft trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa. 


The draft agreement consists of a Preamble, refer- 
ring to the relevant provisions of the Charter, and six- 
teen articles which lay down the rights and duties of 
the administering authority in the trust territory. 

With the exception of Paragraph 6 of the Pre- 
amble, the deletion of which was proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. representative, all the articles and the Pre- 
amble were approved by the Sub-Committee. This 
paragraph refers to Article 79 of the Charter, and the 
Soviet representative objected that the term “states di- 
rectly concerned” used in Article 79 of the Charter 
had not yet been defined, and that he could not agree 
to a reference to it until a definition had been agreed 
upon. He therefore maintained that the reference to 
Article 79 in the agreement was unnecessary. Discus- 
sion of this paragraph was postponed to enable New 
Zealand to give further consideration to the question. 


The first five articles of the draft agreement were 
approved at earlier meetings. At its ninth meeting on 
November 26 the Sub-Committee began consideration 
of the remaining articles and the Preamble and com- 
pleted this at its thirteenth meeting on November 30. 


Articles VII, VIII, IX, XI, XII, XIII and XV were 
approved unanimously in their original form, no 
modifications having been proposed to these articles 
with the exception of a slight alteration to Article 
VIII by the Chinese representative, which was with- 
drawn. 


Article VII provides for the application by the ad- 
ministering authority to the territory of the provisions 
of international conventions. Article VIII refers to the 
safeguarding of the rights and interests of the inhabi- 
tants and Article IX provides for freedom of con- 
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science and of worship. Article XI deals with educa- 
tion; Article XII with freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly and of petition; and Article XIII refers 
to the co-operation of the territory in regional or in- 
ternational organizations. Article XV states that the 
agreement shall not be altered except as provided in 
the Charter. 


Of the remaining four articles, Articles VI and XIV 
were amended and Articles X and XVI were, after dis- 
cussion, retained in their original form. 


On Article VI, which refers to the social advance- 
ment of the territory, the Sub-Committee voted to in- 
clude, at the suggestion of China, a mention of nar- 
cotic drugs among the items of which the manufacture, 
importation and distribution would be controlled. An 
Indian amendment calling for a specific statement that 
regulations controlling the use of forced labor would 
be applied “to all inhabitants in the territory, irre- 
spective of race” was withdrawn, the Indian repre- 
sentative declaring himself satisfied with the New 
Zealand reassurance. 


A Chinese proposal to insert in the text of Article 
XIV a reference to Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
was approved. This is the article of the agreement 
referring to the furnishing of annual reports by the 
administering authority- on the basis of a question- 
naire drawn up by the Trusteeship Council. A Mexi- 
can proposal to insert in the article a specific guar- 
antee by the administering authority of freedom of 
petition and an undertaking to facilitate periodic visits 
to the trust territory was defeated. 


The discussion on Article XVI, the article relating 
to the submission of disputes concerning the agree- 
ment to the International Court of Justice, was based 
on a modification suggested by China that disputes 
should first be referred to the Trusteeship Council. 
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‘fhe Council, said the Chinese representative. could 
then decide if it was appropriate for the dispute to 
be referred to the Court. On the one hand speakers in 
the Sub-Committee stressed the supervisory nature of 
the Trusteeship Council, and on the other pointed out 
that it was an advisory body and therefore not suitable 
for settling disputes, and that in any case the article 
only proposed submitting a dispute to the Court “if it 
cannot be settled by negotiation or similar means.” 
After rejecting the Chinese proposal, the Sub-Commit- 
tee accepted the article in its original form. 

It was on Article X, however, that the principal dis- 
cussion centered. This article makes provision for the 
measures which the administering authority may take 
for the defence of the territory and for ensuring that it 
play its part in the maintenance of peace and security. 

It states that the administering authority may estab- 
lish bases in the territory, station and employ forces 
there, make use of volunteer forces and facilities for 
local defence and the maintenance of order. as well as 
for carrying out its obligations to the Security Coun- 
cil, and take such other measures as it considers ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of international peace and 
security and for local defence. 


Modifications proposed 


Modifications were proposed by the U.S.S.R., India 
and China. The U.S.S.R. proposal suggested that the 
paragraphs providing for the right to establish bases 
and employ forces in the territory should be put into 
effect on the basis of obligations to the Security Coun- 
cil and defined in a special agreement on strategic 
areas, subject to approval by the Security Council. 
The Indian proposal followed the same lines. The 
Chinese proposal was to delete the article with the ex- 
ception of the paragraph referring to the employment 
of volunteer forces. 

The Indian and U.S.S.R. representatives explained 
that their objections were limited to the provisions for 
the establishment of bases and employment of forces 
and did not extend to measures for local defence. The 
Indian representative contended that the establishment 
of bases in trust territories was imperialistic and 
might lead to an armaments race. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative maintained that the right of providing for the 
defence of the territories was restricted to the raising 
of volunteer forces and use of such facilities and assist- 
ance as might be available, and even these could only 
be applied under obligations to the Security Council. 
The proposal to establish military bases brought the 
matter into the field of “strategic areas,” and any 
agreement relating to such areas would have to be ap- 
proved by the Security Council. In reply to a point 
made by the United States representative on the slow 
progress made by the Military Staff Committee in 
formulating agreements he said that, in view of the de- 
militarization of Japan, there was no immediate threat 
which could make urgent the establishment of military 
bases in Western Samoa. The Chinese representative 
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thought that the question of military installations was 
separate from the trusteeship agreements and should 
fall under the control of the Security Council. If 
bases were established in trust territories, he held, 
there would be no difference between them and stra- 
tegic areas. The Mexican representative supported the 
Chinese proposal. 

On the other hand the United Kingdom, Australian. 
French, United States, New Zealand, Belgian and 
Canadian representatives supported the original word- 
ing of the article on the grounds that the administer- 
ing authority had the duty of providing for the de- 
fence of the territory and must take the measures it 
thought fit for this purpose, since the Charter had no 
specific provisions on the point. They contended that 
the functions of the Security Council as regards trust 
territories applied only to those areas declared by the 
administering authorities to be “strategic areas,” and 
that the Charter left the designtion cf such areas to the 
administering authorities. The United States represen- 
tative referred to the inherent right of self-defence pro- 
vided for in the Charter and maintained that it ap- 
plied to trust territories as well as to metropolitan 
areas. He thought that the administering powers had 
the right to take the defence measures they considered 
necessary until conditions which would make disarma- 
ment safe had been created. The New Zealand repre- 
sentative maintained that declaring a trust territory a 
strategic area had the effect of preventing “inspection 
and interference” in an area where it was felt it could 
not be tolerated. New Zealand, he said, claimed no 
such rights in Western Samoa. 

The various proposed modifications when put to the 
vote were defeated. 

A further Indian proposal to add a clause to the 
article to provide that it did not place the inhabitants 
of the territory or members of its armed forces under 
allegiance to any particular Member state or head of 
such state was also rejected. The original article was 
then approved by the Sub-Committee. 


Would accept proposals 


The New Zealand representative stated that his Gov- 
ernment was prepared to accept the following modifi- 
cations which had been suggested by the Sub-Com- 
mittee : 

1. The elimination of the words “as an integral 
part of New Zealand” from Article III of the agree- 
ment. This article stated that “the administering au- 
thority shall have full powers of administration, legis- 
lation and jurisdiction over the territory, subject to the 
provisions of this agreement, as an integral part of New 
Zealand .. .” 

2. The insertion of the word “free” before the 
words “political institutions” in Article V. The sen- 
tence, as amended, reads “The administering authority 
shall promote the development of free political institu- 
tions suited to Western Samoa.” 





3. The inclusion of “narcotic drugs” in Article VI 
among those items the importation and distribution of 
which would be controlled in the interests of the in- 
habitants of the territory. 


He also indicated that he was prepared to accept the 
proposal to refer to Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
in Article XIV, referring to the reports from trust 
territories on the basis of a questionnaire drawn up by 
the Trusteeship Council. 


Additional articles 


This completed consideration of the original 16 
articles of the draft agreement. The Sub-Committee 
then considered the additional articles proposed. 


The first to be considered was a Chinese proposal 
aiming at guaranteeing equal treatment for the na- 
tionals of all Members of the United Nations in re- 
spect of entry into and travel, residence, trade and 
acquisition of property in the territory. A similar 
Indian proposal had been withdrawn in favor of the 
Chinese proposal. 


The New Zealand representative gave assurances 
that this question would be fully discussed under the 
Trusteeship Council. No discrimination would be 
shown against the nationals of any United Nations 
Members, but New Zealand’s primary duty was to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the territory, and his 
delegation had apprehensions concerning the implica- 
tions of this clause. 

The Indian representative declared himself satisfied 
with the explanation, as far as Western Samoa was 
concerned. The Chinese representative, however. 
pressed for the inclusion of the proposed new article, 
which, he said, did not prejudice the interests of the 
inhabitants, but only provided for equality between 
Members. On being put to the vote, the additional 
article was defeated. 

The Sub-Committee considered next a Soviet pro- 
posal that a new article should be added to the draft 
agreement setting a time limit by which the agree- 
ment should be reviewed with a view to modification. 
Two other new articles, proposed by India, the one 
similar in content to that proposed by the U.S.S.R., 
and the other proposing the setting of a time limit for 
the granting of self-government to the territory, were 
discussed concurrently. 


The United States representative, while in favor of 
the idea contained in the Soviet proposal, thought that 
it was too difficult to fix a date. He suggested that the 
General Assembly should make a recommendation to 
the Trusteeship Council that it keep the agreements 
constantly under review and that, whenever it con- 
sidered that circumstances made it desirable, the Trus- 
teeship Council should submit proposals for modifica- 
tion to the administering authority. 


A compromise proposal suggested by the Rappor- 
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teur, provided that the agreements should be reviewed 
“on the recommendation of the Trusteeship Council, 
approved by the Assembly, but in any case not more 
than ten years from the date of it (the Agreement) 
coming into force.” 


The Indian proposal went further and provided that 
the agreements should be subject to “renewal” at the 
end of ten years, “with or without modification.” 


All the mandatory powers were against the fixing of 
any date for revision or against laying down any com- 
pulsion for such revision in the agreements, They all 
expressed “agreement in principle” with the necessity 
for review and revision, but the Belgian representative 
considered that this was not the appropriate time to 
reach a decision on it. He described the Indian and 
Soviet and the Rapporteur’s suggestions as amounting 
to a revision of the Charter. He held that the Charter, 
although it provided for periodic revision, laid down 
that such revision should include agreement among 
the state or states directly concerned. 


On the other hand, the representatives of India and 
Iraq were in favor of fixing a definite time limit by 
which self-government must be granted to the trust 
territories, and the Chinese and Yugoslav representa- 
tives also supported the Soviet proposal. 


The New Zealand representative, while expressing 
his complete agreement with the Soviet point of view. 
said that, for reasons particular to Western Samoa, he 
would not wish to add such an article to the agree- 
ment. He pointed out that the Western Samoans felt 
themselves to be ready for self-government and that 
any time limit fixed would probably be longer than 
that within which New Zealand hoped to be able to 
give effect to these wishes. 


The United States delegation then made a formal 
proposal which it entitled a “compromise formula.” 
This was phrased in the form of a resolution to the 
General Assembly but Mr. John Foster Dulles said 
that, to avoid any conflict with prescribed procedure, 
he would suggest that the proposal be included in the 
Rapporteur’s report and that it should be left to the 
General Committee to decide whether it should be 
submitted as a resolution to this Assembly or to the 
next session. 


Text of proposal 

The proposal reads as follows: 

“The General Assembly instructs the Trusteeship 
Council: 


(1) to observe whether the trusteeship agree- 
ments which have been approved by the General 
Assembly operate in fact to achieve the basic objec- 
tives of the trusteeship system; and 


“(2) if it is of the opinion that, in the light of 
changing circumstances and practical experience, 
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some alteration or amendment of any such trustee- 
ship agreement would promote the more rapid 
achievement of the basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system, to submit such proposed alteration or 
amendment to the administering authority so that, 
if agreed on pursuant to Article 79, such alteration 
or amendment may then be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval.” 


The two new articles suggested by India, that pre- 
scribing a time limit for the granting of self-govern- 
ment and that prescribing a time limit for renewal of 
the agreement, were rejected, as was also the new 


article proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
The Sub-Committee then adopted the United States 
proposal. 


After two proposed new articles had been with- 
drawn by the United States and one by India, the 
Sub-Committee had only two proposed new articles. 


both submitted by the Indian delegation, to consider. 
The first called for a declaration that the inhabitants 
of Western Samoa were possessed of and would retain 
Western Samoan identity and nationality. The second 
called for a declaration that, on termination of the 
trusteeship agreement, the territories would be sur- 
rendered, with all powers relating to them, to the 
inhabitants. Both these articles were rejected. 


India also proposed the addition of two new clauses 
to the Preamble: to make specific mention of the prin- 
ciples of equal rights and self-determination contained 
in the Charter; and of self-government ast the basic 
objective of trusteeship. These were also rejected. 


There remained only the Soviet proposal to delete 
the reference in the Preamble to Article 79 of the 
Charter. The New Zealand representative requested 
more time to consider this proposal, and a final deci- 
sion on it was therefore deferred. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Sus-CommirrEE 2 of the Fourth Committee, consider- 
ing the method of handling information sent to the 
Secretary-General concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories, vote on November 26 by 10 to 4, with five ab- 
stentions, to adopt the procedure suggested in the joint 
resolution proposed by the United States, United King- 
dom, the Netherlands and Denmark with a minor 
amendment suggested by China. This provides that the 
information shall be “analysed and classified” by the 
Secretary-General, and included in his report to the 
Assembly’s second session so that it may decide in the 
light of experience whether any other procedure is 
desirable for dealing with such information in future 
years. The Secretary-General, under the terms of the 
resolution, is also to communicate the information to 
the specialized agencies and to consult with them to 
ensure that their advice and experience is used to the 
best advantage. 


A suggested Chinese modification of the joint resolu- 
tion, providing that the information should be for- 
warded to the Trusteeship Council after being analyzed 
by the Secretary-General was rejected by 10 votes to 7 
with two abstentions. 

A Cuban proposal embodying the suggestion made 
by the Secretariat for setting up an ad hoc committee 
to examine and make recommendations on the informa- 
tion received was rejected by 10 votes to 8, with one 
abstention. 


The Indian representative, Sir Maharaj Singh, then 
submitted a resolution calling on the Secretary-General 
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to make an inquiry from states administering terri- 
tories, other than mandates, as to whether or not they 
would be willing to place any of these territories under 
the international trusteeship system. 


The Chairman, however, ruled that this resolution 
was out of order, as it was outside the terms of refer- 
ence of the Sub-Committee as laid down by the Fourth 
Committee. 


The Soviet representative, Professor Boris Stein, 
made a statement suggesting that a clear definition 
should be reached on which territories were non-self- 
governing. He suggested that a suitable definition 
would be: “all possessions, protectorates and territories 
the people of which have not yet reached self-govern- 
ment and do not possess the right to elect local self- 
governing bodies or to take part in the legislative bodies 
of the governing country on the same terms as the 
people of the governing country.” The information to 
be submitted concerning these territories, he main- 
tained, was for the achievement of the purposes of the 
United Nations, and should therefore cover: the eco- 
nomic and especially the agricultural development of 
the territory; the political situation and measures taken 
to assist the political development of the populations: 
the level of employment and methods used to raise the 
standard of living; education: health and medical fa- 
cilities. 

After considering questions of the future procedure. 
the Sub-Committee proceeded to a consideration of the 
South West African question. 





After completing its detailed examination of the 
New Zealand draft trusteeship agreement for Western 
Samoa, Sub-Committee 1 of the Fourth Committee 
proceeded to examine the other seven draft trusteeship 
agreements still before it. These are the agreements 
submitted by the United Kingdom for Tanganyika, 
Togoland and the Cameroons, by France for Togoland 
and the Cameroons, by Belgium for Ruanda-Urandi., 
and by Australia for New Guinea. 


According to the procedure for their examination 
which the Committee adopted at a previous meeting, 
all these agreements are being considered together. To 
facilitate this a time limit was set for the submission, 
in writing, of all proposed amendments, and of the 
answers of the administering powers to these amend- 
ments. The Sub-Committee Secretary prepared a com- 
pilation, by articles, of all proposed amendments to 
the seven remaining agreements. Consideration of all 
agreements was begun on the basis of this document. 
Before the article-by-article examination began, those 
administering powers which had not yet formally in- 
troduced their agreements did so. 


French and Belgian drafts submitted 


Mr. M. P. Ryckmans (Belgium) and Mr. Paul- 
Emile Naggiar (France) both gave short historical 
accounts of the territories which they had previously 
held under mandate, drew attention to the progress 
that had been made under their Governments’ admin- 
istration, and stressed the fact that the draft agree- 
ments now submitted had been drawn up by experts, 
after careful study, with the object of providing the 
maximum benefit to the inhabitants and of conforming 
to the Charter. They expressed the hope, therefore, 
that no amendments would be pressed unless it was 
felt that those amendments were “absolutely” neces- 
sary to bring the agreements into conformity with the 
Charter. 


Mr. Ivor Thomas (United Kingdom) presented Mr. 
J. E. S. Lamb, who gave an account of the conditions 
in Tanganyika. 


Mr. Lamb, avoiding any historical survey of the 
country as being unnecessary in the light of all that 
had been written about Tanganyika, confined himself 
to a description of the manner in which it had been 
administered under the mandate. He pointed out that, 
with an area of 365,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 5,500,000 it was probably the most important 
of the mandated territories under consideration. 
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Seven [Trusteeship Agreements Examined 


Sub-Committee | of Fourth Committee speeds deliberations 









He described how the United Kingdom had prac. 
tised a system of “indirect rule,” the inhabitants now 
having their own courts and their own budget. Out of 
their revenue, he said, they had built many schools, 
hospitals and experimental farms and were beginning 
to build up their own social services. He also men- 
tioned an effort which was under way to co-ordinate 
the various units of one of the tribes—the Sukuma 
people—into a “federation,” which would in due 
course elect its own president. 


The Australian agreement on New Guinea had been 
presented last week by Professor K. H. Bailey. 


Detailed examination begun 


The Sub-Committee began its article-by-article ex- 
amination by unanimous adoption of Article 1 of all 
the agreements, to none of which amendments had 
heen proposed. 


India had proposed an amendment to Article II of 
the Australian agreement on New Guinea. Article II 
in all the agreements designates the former mandatory 
power as the administering authority under the trus- 
teeship system. Mr. R. M. Dehmukh (India) ex- 
plained that his proposed amendment, which was simi- 
lar to that which had been debated and outvoted in 
relation to the Western Samoan agreement, had been 
brought up again to register the fact that India still 
felt that the United Nations should be designated as 
the administering authority. He was, however, pre- 
pared to withdraw the amendment to expedite the 
work of the Sub-Committee and pointed out that simi- 
lar considerations had resulted in the amendments 
not being proposed in relation to the other agree- 
ments before the Sub-Committee. Article II of all the 
agreements was then adopted with only India abstain- 
ing. 

Several amendments were proposed to Article III 
which, in the case of all the agreements, relates to the 
manner in which the administering authority would 
carry out its administration in order to achieve the 
basic objectives laid down in the Charter, (In the 
French agreements, the substance is dealt with 
partly in Article III and partly in Article II). All 
the proposed amendments were, however, withdrawn, 
with the exception of one amendment, proposed by 
Byelorussia, which it was decided to consider as a new 
article when proposed new articles later come up for 
discussion. 


With this proviso, Article III of all the agreements 
was approved by unanimous vote. 
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Discussion then began on Article IV which, in all 
agreements, except in the French agreements, where it 
is dealt with in Articles III and IVa, deals with the 
responsibility of the administering authority for good 
order and the defence of the trust territory, and for 
ensuring that it play its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Measures for defence argued 


Modifications to the seven draft trusteeship agree- 
ments, designed to limit defence of the territories by 
the administering powers to “local defence,” and pro- 
posing the elimination of the phrase that the trust 
territories should be administered “as an integral 
part” of the administering country or of other depend- 
ent territories, were suggested by India. 


While strongly defending the necessity of adminis- 
tering British Togoland as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast, and British Cameroons as an integral part of 
Nigeria, Mr. Ivor Thomas (United Kingdom) stated 
that his Government would consent to the word 
“British” being deleted from the titles of these terri- 
tories in line with a suggestion made by the Byelo- 
russian delegation. 


Mr. Thomas stated that if India’s proposal for only 
local defence by the administering power were 
adopted, it would be necessary to wait until attack- 
ing boats were off the beaches and airplanes were 
overhead, and contended that it was the duty of the 
administering authority to take over responsibility for 
defence of the territory. both local and long range. 


The seven Indian proposed modifications were re- 
jected by the Sub-Committee, and the Indian repre- 
sentative withdrew two other minor amendments. 





Change in New Guinea agreement suggested 


The Sub-Committee, however, adopted the second 
half of a Soviet modification to Article IV of the 
Australian agreement for New Guinea. This article 
included a provision that the administering authority 
should have the same power of legislation, administra- 
tion and jurisdiction over the trust territory as if it 
were an integral part of Australia and could apply 
such laws of the Commonwealth of Australia as it 
deemed appropriate. 


The modification proposed by the U.S.S.R. added 
the phrase “insofar as this does not conflict with the 
terms of the present agreement and with the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 


A similar Chinese modification was withdrawn in 
favor of the U.S.S.R. proposal and a United States 
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suggested modification with the same objective was 
not pressed. 


The first part of the Soviet proposal provided for 
the deletion of the words “as if it were an integral 
part of Australia” and consideration of it was post- 
poned until the corresponding part of the other agree- 
ments came up before the Sub-Committee. 


Mr. Liu (China) stated that those familiar with the 
“White Australia” policy felt that some such safe- 
guards were necessary in order to ensure against the 
application of some of the laws of Australia in a 
“territory which is not an integral part of Australia.” 


Professor K. H. Bailey (Australia) replied that the 
interests of the inhabitants were not served by “an 
undeviating regime of equality,” even regarding cer- 
tain Members of the United Nations, and that control 
of the entry into and economic activities within the 
territory in this respect would be maintained. 


To a later question by Mr. Roberto MacEachen 
(Uruguay) regarding the principle of equality of 
treatment embodied in the Charter, Professor Bailey 
replied that the equality of treatment mentioned in 
Article 76 (d) was a subordinate objective to the 
advancement and welfare of the inhabitants. 


Provisions for administration 


The United Kingdom, French, Belgian, Australian 
and Netherlands representatives supported the reten- 
tion of the phrase referring to the administration of 
territory “as an integral part” of the administering 
authority, as being of great assistance for legislative 
and administrative purposes, and contested the asser- 
tion that there was any intention of using it as a basis 
for future annexation of the territories concerned. 


All the agreements contained the phrase “as an in- 
tegra] part” excepting that for Tanganyika, which 
omitted it completely, and that for New Guinea which 
substituted instead “as if it were an integral part.” 
This issue arises in Article IV of the French and 
Australian agreements, and in Article V of the others. 


Since numerous amendments had been submitted on 
this point by both the U.S.S.R. and India, the Chair- 
man called for a vote as to whether the Sub-Commit- 
tee should recommend that the words be omitted com- 
pletely in all agreements in which they occurred. 
This was rejected by the Sub-Committee, which also 
rejected by 3 votes to 3, with 11 abstentions, the pro- 
posal to change all the “as an integral part” phrases 
to read “as if it were an integral part.” 


A proposal of Mr. Naggiar (France) to instruct the 
Rapporteur to note that the phrase was for purposes of 
administrative convenience with no connotation of 
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sovereignty and was not to be considered as express- 
ing any desire for annexation, was then passed with- 
out opposition, three delegations abstaining. 


Modifications were proposed relating to the articles 
in the draft trusteeship agreements concerning the right 
of the administering authorities to set up customs, 
fiscal or administrative unions or federations between 
the trust territory and other territories under their 
control. 


Administrative unions contested 


The U.S.S.R. and China both proposed that the 
whole of the relevant part of the article should be de- 
leted. India proposed a redrafting which would have 
the effect of allowing the establishment of customs and 
fiscal unions, but would have prohibited “administra- 
tive unions or federation.” 


All three delegations proposing modifications said 
that the establishment of such unions showed a ten- 
dency towards annexation. The U.S.S.R. and Chinese 
representatives both made it clear that they did not 
object in general to customs unions, but that they felt 
such unions should only be set up between two coun- 
tries of equivalent status, both having self-government 
or both coming under the same administration. Sir 
Maharaj Singh (India) declared that, if the Trustee- 
ship Council were the administering authority, he 
would have no objections to offer to the clause. 


Mr. John Foster Dulles (United States) and Mr. 
W. McL. Robertson (Canada) both supported the idea 
of customs and fiscal unions, Mr. Dulles citing the 
Philippines, and Mr. Robertson the United States and 
Canada as examples of instances where such unions 
existed without leading toward annexation. 


The Soviet and Chinese amendments, being identi- 
cal, were put to the vote together and defeated by 10 
votes to 6, with one abstention. 


The Indian amendment was then voted on and re- 
jected by 9 votes to 4, with four abstentions. 


U.S.S.R. and Indian modifications designed to limit 
the measures for the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity which the administering authority can undertake 
in trust territories, similar to those proposed for the 
New Zealand agreement, were proposed for the other 
agreements. The U.S.S.R. proposal suggested that 
measures other than those taken for purely local de- 
fence should be subject to the control of the Security 
Council. Both proposals were defeated. 


It was agreed that assurances from the administer- 
ing powers to the effect that no customs, fiscal or ad- 
ministrative unions established between trust terri- 
tories and neighboring states should result in such 
territories losing their trusteeship status should be in- 
cluded in the Rapporteur’s report. 


“Free political institutions” 


The Sub-Committee accepted a Byelorussian pro- 
posal that “free” should be added before the words 
“political institutions” referring to the development 
towards which the inhabitants should be encouraged 
by the administering authorities. As all the mandatory 
powers had accepted this, no vote was taken. 

A Byelorussian modification, which had previously 
been rejected during consideration of the New Zealand 


agreement, providing for the holding of consultations 
under the direction of the Trusteeship Council to give 
the inhabitants of trust territories an opportunity to 
express their views on their political regime, was 
again rejected by the Sub-Committee, this time by a 
vote of 9 to 7. 


The Sub-Committee is continuing its examination 
of the seven draft agreements, meeting twice daily in 
its efforts to speed up proceedings, so that the agree- 
ments may be approved and the Trusteeship Council 
brought into being at this session. 
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Relations With Spain 


Discussion of proposals begins in First Committee 


Coxsweration of relations between Spain and the 
United Nations was begun by the General Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Committee at its after- 
noon meeting on December 2. 

The item was originally placed on the Agenda of 
the General Assembly at the request of the delegations 
of Belgium, Czechoslovakia. Denmark, Norway and 
Venezuela, who submitted that the problem of rela- 
tions with Spain arose in connection with several 
items on the Agenda; that these relations, although 
coming up for consideration under different heads, 
were nevertheless supposed to give rise to considera- 
tions of the same kind and concerning the same main 
political issues; and that the question of the attitude 
of the United Nations towards the regime in Spain was 
of great concern to the Members of the United Nations. 

There were also before the Committee two resolu- 
tions submitted by the Polish delegation. One asked 
for the breaking off of diplomatic relations with the 
Franco regime by all the United Nations, and the other 
proposed the exclusion of the Franco Government 
from membership and participation in any of the 
organs and agencies established by or brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. 

An amendment to the Polish resolution submitted 
by the delegation of the Byelorussion S.S.R. proposed 
that commercial as well as diplomatic relations be 
cut off. Such proposed action would include the sus- 
pension of communications by rail, sea, air, post and 
telegraph. 


Cause of difficulties 


Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland said the existence and 
activities of Franco had been repeatedly the subject 
of attention of the United Nations. He spoke at length 
on the factual findings of the Security Council’s Sub- 
Committee on the Spanish Question and said that the 
continuing Fascist character of the Spanish regime 
accounted for disturbances and difficulties which dis- 
rupted international relations. 

The findings of the Sub-Committee were an under- 
statement of the real dangers involved. he said, and 
the situation in Spain since the time of the Sub- 
Committee’s report had deteriorated and continued 
increasingly to disturb and endanger international 
relations. He suggested that the Chairman of the First 
Committee request the Secretary-General to submit a 
statement about the documents he had received on 
persecutions in Spain. 

He continued that the fact that there were two rival 
Spanish Governments in existence, each of them recog- 
nized by a substantial number of the Member states 
of the United Nations, was itself a potential danger to 
peace. Any toleration of the further existence of the 
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Franco regime could lead only to further deterioration 
of the situation. What was needed was action, not 
words. 

Declaring that the public viewed the activities 
of the United Nations with cold scepticism, Pedro 
Zuloaga of Venezuela said that one of the reasons for 
this was the inability. on the part of the United 
Nations, particularly the permanent members of the 
Security Council, to take practical measures to assist 
democracy in Spain in its struggle against Franco 
Fascism. 

The unanimous vote of the Security Council to 
remove the Spanish question from the matters of 
which it was seized could be interpreted as a sugges- 
tion to the General Assembly to make recommenda- 
lions on the question. Venezuela had recognized the 
Spanish Republican Government and was not in favor 
of any sanctimonious declarations but asked for the 
most effective measures to exclude Franco from the 
community of nations. 


United States resolution 


Senator Tom Connally of the United States then 
presented a resolution on behalf of his delegation. It 
recommended that the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international agencies 
set up at the initiative of the United Nations and from 
participation in conferences or other activities which 
might be arranged by the United Nations or by these 
agencies until a new and acceptable government was 
formed in Spain. 

Recognizing that it was for the Spanish people to 
settle the form of their government, the resolution 
would record the General Assembly’s conviction that 
in the interest of Spain and of world co-operation the 
people of Spain should give proof to the world that 
they have a government which derives its authority 
from the consent of the governed; and that to achieve 
that end General Franco should surrender the powers 
of government to a provisional government broadly 
representative of the Spanish people, committed to 
respect freedom of speech, religion and assembly and 
to the prompt holding of an election in which the 
Spanish people, free from force and intimidation and 
regardless of party, might express their will. 

The resolution would invite the Spanish people to 
establish the eligibility of Spain for admission to the 
United Nations. 


Different views expressed 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador declared 
the Spanish question was an internal matter concern- 
ing the Spanish people alone. Measures asked for by 
the Polish resolution, he thought, would provoke even 
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more bloody civil war. El Salvador was opposed to 
individual intervention in the internal affairs of a 
country and was therefore opposed also to a collective 
intervention. 

Ricardo Fournier of Costa Rica said large sections 
of his country’s population were in favor of a demo- 
cratic Spain, but the Government of Costa Rica could 
not allow itself to be influenced by this. It had always 
upheld the principle of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of a country. 

Remarking that a new Munich in the form of co- 
operation with an anti-democratic dictatorship was in 
preparation, Vicente Saenz of Guatemala said the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with Spain would 
not be intervention. 

José A. Mora of Uruguay contended that the ques- 
tion of Spain was one of international concern. The 
United Nations could not allow the discussion on non- 
intervention to prevent a recommendation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua said 
he would vote against any resolution which did not 
uphold the principle of non-intervention. He accepted 
the United States resolution, however, as a basis for 
discussion. 

Mariana J. Cuenco of the Philippine Republic said 


he was against the Polish resolution. The United 
States proposal could and should be the axis of the 
Committee’s discussion as it harmonized both tenden. 
cies: it upheld the principle of non-intervention and 
left it to the Spanish people to change their govern. 
ment. The principle of non-intervention was the 
weapon of weak nations. 


Colombian resolution 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia submitted a draft 
resolution which expressed the wish that the govern- 
ment and people of Spain would seek and find by 
peaceful means and in the shortest possible time a 
way to establish in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter the new social and political conditions 
necessary for admission to membership in the United 
Nations. 

It further recommended that the Latin American 
Republics offer to the government of Spain their good 
offices in order to achieve this purpose. Finally it 
asked for postponement of the discussion and of adop- 
tion of the Polish resolution until the next session of 
the General Assembly. 

Several more representatives had indicated their 
desire to speak when the Committee adjourned the 
discussion until December 3. 


Category A Non-Governmental Organizations 


Principle of equality before Council approved 


B EFORE starting its general debate on the relationship 
of the United Nations with the specialized agencies, the 
Joint Committee of the Second and Third Committees 
took up two proposals which had come up as a result 
of a decision taken during the previous week on the 
status of the World Federation of Trade Unions, a non- 
governmental organization having category (a) con- 
sultative status with the Economic and Social Council. 
At that time, a Soviet resolution had been adopted 
recommending that the WFTU be granted the right to 
submit to the Economic and Social Council items for 
inclusion on its provisional agenda. 

Following adoption of this resolution, both the 
United States and Argentine delegations submitted ad- 
ditional proposals with regard to access to the Council 
for non-governmental organizations. 

The United States draft resolution provided for 
recognition of the general principle that all non- 
governmental organizations in category (a) should re- 
ceive equal treatment in respect of consultative arrange- 
ments with the Council. The effect of this resolution 
would be to provide that the privileges now recom- 
mended for the WFTU also be granted to all other 
category (a) organizations. At present these are: the 
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International Co-operative Alliance. the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Argentine proposal would have requested the 
Council to extend the benefits of the arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations, by 
way of invitation, to the labor federations of the Latin 
American republics. 


The United States proposal 


Presenting his proposal, Adlai FE. Stevenson of the 
United States reminded the Committee that he had op- 
posed the original resolution granting special rights to 
the WFTU, because it gives the WFTU the same rights 
as those accorded to specialized agencies, and because 
the enlargement of consultative arrangements would 
not, in his opinion, be essential to the valuable con- 
tribution which the WFTU could make to the Council’s 
work. 

Mr. Stevenson explained that the reason for submit- 
ting the new resolution was that his delegation believes 
that the principles of equality must be adhered to and 
that, therefore, all other organizations in category (a) 
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must be granted whatever rights are given the WFTU. 

A.Z. Abushady of Saudi Arabia supported the United 
States proposal, and welcomed especially the closer re- 
lationship with the Council which would thereby be 
granted to the International Co-operative Alliance. He 
said that his country, in common with all states in 
the Middle East, is very much concerned with the 
Alliance, since it has done much in that agricultural 
region to educate the people toward economic, social 
and cultural self-government. 


The contention that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between non-governmental organizations in the 
same category was backed in the debate by Joao Carlos 
Muniz of Brazil, Dr. Enrique V. Corominas of Argen- 
tina, Percy Wells of the United Kingdom, Andres Pas- 
toriza of the Dominican Republic, Paul Martin of 
Canada and Dr. Jorge Soto del Corral of Colombia. 


Several delegations also pointed out that other or- 
ganizations in category (a) would undoubtedly ask for 
equal status with the WFTU, which would be antici- 
pated by this resolution. The Peruvian representa- 
tive, J. L. Alvarado, noted that unless the Economic 
and Social Council were given a general standard for 
deciding on the merits of such petitions, the Council 
would have to send these petitions to the General As- 
sembly at its next session. 


Opposition to the resolution 


Several delegations opposed the United States pro- 
posal, though for different reasons. Léon Jouhaux of 
France reminded the Committee that the WFTU con- 
siders that its desire to collaborate with the Economic 
and Social Council involves a duty, not a privilege. He 
referred to the reasons which had been given against 
increasing collaboration with the WFTU, and noted 
that those reasons were now contradicted by the pro- 
posal to extend those same rights to other non-govern- 
mental organizations in the same category. 


He had defended the WFTU request for closer col- 
laboration with the Economic and Social Council on 
the ground that it is an international organization 
which can speak from an international viewpoint. Be- 
cause, in his opinion, some other organizations now in 
category (a) are national and therefore, if admitted to 
the same category of consultation as the WFTU, 
national consideration would be introduced into the 
Council’s deliberations, he opposed the United States 
resolution. 


Amazasp A. Arutiunian of the U.S.S.R. cited the 
same arguments in opposition to the resolution, and 
expressed the opinion that the United States resolution 
had been proposed not from considerations of principle 
but in order to change the decision respecting the 
WFTU. Furthermore, he said that the consultative re- 
lationship of other organizations is not analogous to 
that of the WFTU, which had submitted its request for 


increased consultative status to the General Assembly 
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whereas the others had not. Therefore he believed that 
the proposal to expand their relationship could not be 
considered. Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld of Poland also cited 
this point in opposition to the proposal. 


A. M. Baranovsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated that 
the United States delegation, in presenting the resolu- 
tion was contradicting the principle which it had pre- 
viously maintained when the question concerned the 
WFTU, namely, that the rights which Members of the 
United Nations possess should not be given equally to 
non-governmental organizations. Mr. Baranovsky op- 
posed what he interpreted as an attempt to reconsider 
a decision already taken. 


P. N. Sapru of India stated that, though there might 
be some justification for granting to other non-govern- 
mental organizations the same relationship which the 
WFTU has been given, he was considering the resolu- 
tion not so much on its merits as in relation to its 
background. In his opinion, the resolution before the 
Committee was an attempt to disapprove of the decision 
which had already been reached, and constituted a re- 
minder that the Committee had perhaps committed 
itself too hastily on the original U.S.S.R. proposals. He 
noted that after the U.S.S.R. resolution had been passed, 
no other organization had submitted a similar request 
asking for the same privileges now recommended for 
the WFTU. He regretted that the United States pro- 
posal had not been submitted prior to the vote on the 
Soviet resolution. 


Other delegates, opposed the United States resolution 
for the same reasons that caused them to oppose the 
U.S.S.R. proposal originally. This position was taken 
by Toufik Huneidi of Syria, and by Mumtaz El-Umari 
of Iraq, who considered that the existing means of 
consultation are sufficient. A. H. Tange of Australia. 
while agreeing with the principle of equal rights, never- 
theless believed that the American proposal would have 
the practical effect of extending a wrong decision al- 
ready made. He abstained from voting. 


Dr. Marie Monteforte Toledo of Guatamala said he 
could not support the resolution because the Charter 
provides for different treatment for national and inter- 
national non-governmental organizations, while the 
United States draft apparently contemplated equal 
rights for all. 


Answering several points which had been made in 
opposition to his proposal, Mr. Stevenson emphasized 
that the Economic and Social Council, in making the 
consultative arrangements, had provided for certain 
categories of organizations; all organizations within 
a certain category should have the same rights. The 
Council had not contemplated any favored treatment 
for the WFTU, he said. He also noted that all non- 
governmental organizations in category (a) are inter- 
national in character. As regards the intimation that 
the United States resolution was improper, he stated 
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that his delegation was not championing the interests 
of any particular organization. 


Alexandre Argyropoulos of Greece submitted, and 
subsequently withdrew. the suggestion that a resolution 
on the principles of consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations should be considered prior to the 
application of the principle. which was what he con- 
ceived the Committee was doing. Mr. Stevenson noted 
that the United States resolution was the embodiment 
of the principle under discussion. 

When the United States resolution was put to vote. 
it was adopted 19-13, with 11 abstentions. 


The Argentine proposal 


Introducing his proposal, the Argentine representa- 
tive (Dr. Enrique V. Corominas) stated that it was 
intended to introduce into the deliberations of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council the principle that the Council 
itself should take the initiative in inviting the appro- 
piate international, regional or national organizations 
to consult with it on specific problems. Specifically. 
the resolution was directed at making it possible for 
the Argentine trade unions. numbering millions of 
members, to be heard by the Council on matters which 
concern them. Dr. Corominas contended that it would 
be in the spirit of the Charter for the Council to render 
itself easily accessible to all important organizations. 
particularly labor organizations, so as to be able to 
carry out its work in a democratic spirit. He said he 
would welcome a similar resolution having to do with 
European trade unions. 


Later in the debate, Dr. Coraminas said that his pro- 
posal was designed to prove how far the application 
of the terms of Article 71 of the Charter could be car- 
ried. It is necessary, he said, for the General Assembly 
to inform the Council what mechanism should be de- 
veloped for the appropriate application of the Article. 
He conceived that the privileges granted the WFTU 
should not be exclusive, and there should be no ques- 
tion of disregarding the justified wishes of other na- 
tional or international trade union organizations. 


Several representatives supported the proposal. in- 
cluding the Greek representative. Mr. Argyopoulos. 
who said that the proposal might compare not unfav- 
orably with other proposals already submitted to the 
Committee. However, he declared that the Committee’s 
approach to the whole question of non-governmental 
organizations had been erroneous. He said that Article 
71 of the Charter clearly specifies the rights of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as regards the facilities to be 
granted to non-governmental organizations. How could 
one recommend, he asked, that the Council go beyond 
the rights conferred upon it by the Charter? He con- 
ceived that it is inadmissable to authorize non-govern- 
mental organizations to request the insertion of ques- 
tions not directly connected with their normal activities 
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in the agenda of the Council on the grounds that those 
questions are in some way related to their activities. 


Majority opposed to Argentine resolution 


The majority opposed the Argentine proposal. Sey. 
eral representatives felt that consultation with national 
labor organizations as well as the WFTU would give 
rise to a double representation of certain groups of 
workers. 

The French representative (Mr. Jouhaux) opposed 
the proposal for the reasons which had prompted him 
to vote against the United States resolution, by which. 
he said. a precedent for consultation with national 
organizations had been established. To this assump. 
tion Mr. Stevenson took exception. He said that if the 
Argentine resolution contemplated placing national or- 
ganizations in category (a) he would oppose the pro- 
posal. To him, the purport of the resolution in 
connection with the Council’s initiative regarding con- 
sultative arrangements was not clear. Therefore, he 
abstained from voting. 

Mr. Arutiunian of the U.S.S.R. pointed out that the 
terms of the Argentine resolution apparently discrim- 
inated against trade union organizations in countries 
other than the American republics. If broadened to in- 
clude other organizations, the resolution would become 
unnecessary, since the WFTU adequately represents the 
world trade union movement. Furthermore, Mr. Aru- 
tiunian thought the proposal inconsistent with the last 
sentence of Article 71 of the Charter, since its terms 
contemplated relations with national non-governmental 
organizations without consultations with the Member 
states concerned. The Soviet representative said that 
national organizations are best represented through 
their governments. 


The Yugoslav representative, Dusan Petrovic, stated 
that the Argentine resolution was another instance of 
an attempt to place the WFTU on the same footing as 
other organizations which could not be compared to 


Articles of the Charter 
Article 69 
The Economic and Social Council shall invite 
any Member of the United Nations to participate, 
without vote. in its deliberations on any matter of 
particular concern to that Member. 


Article 7] 


The Economic and Social Council may make suit- 
able arrangements for consultation with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations which are concerned with 
matters within its competence. Such arrangements 
may be made with international organizations and. 
where appropriate, with national organizations 
after consultation with the Member of the United 
Nations concerned. 
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it either on numerical strength or geographical disper- 
sion. If national organizations wish to uphold their 
rights. he suggested that they might follow the pro- 
cedure adopted by numerous organizations which have 
joined the WFTU. 

A. C. Amador of Mexico considered the Argentine 
proposal unnecessary since, in his view, it constituted 
a repetition of Article 71. David Wilson of New Zea- 
land also considered the proposal unnecessary, adding 


that the adoption of the resolution would have the re- 
sult of weakening the authority of the WFTU. The 
Indian representative, Mr. Sapru, cited Mr. Wilson’s 
views when he explained his opposition to the proposed 
measure. 

Following a Norwegian proposal for closure of the 
debate, the Argentine proposal was rejected by 27-9, 
with two abstentions. This concluded the debate on the 
report of the Economic and Social Council. 


Financial and Budgetary Decisions 


Fifth Committee concludes discussion 


Berween November 2] and December 2 the [ifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Committee con- 
cluded discussion on ten financial items brought be- 
fore it by the Secretary-General, or reported from the 
Joint Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth Commit- 
tees. 

At the conclusion of the thirty-third meeting, on 
December 2, the Chairman announced that the Report 
of the Secretary-General on supplementary estimates 
of expenditure for 1946 and 1947 would be referred 
to the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. The supplementary estimates 
involve an increase of $3,252,965 over the preliminary 
budget estimates for 1947 of $23,790,008. 

The U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R. representatives 
renewed their opposition to the budget estimates which 
they had previously expressed during consideration of 
the preliminary budget estimates at an earlier meet- 
ing and asked that economies on a number of items 
be effected. The representatives of the United King- 
dom, Brazil, Mexico, Norway and France also expressed 
their views and criticisms of the supplementary 
estimates, 

The Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, then de- 
scribed the appropriations item by item and the Assis- 
tant Secretary-General for the Department of Public 
Information, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, explained to the 
Committee the appropriations requested in the esti- 
mates for films and radio broadcasting. 

On December 2, the Advisory Committee completed 
its Second Report on the first and second annual bud- 
gets for 1946 and 1947 (excluding the supplementary 
estimates). The Report has now been referred to the 
Fifth Committee. 


Budgetary relationship with specialized agencies 


On November 21, the Fifth Committee also adopted 
a draft resolution for the General Assembly on the 
budgetary and financial relationship between the 
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United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 
resolution authorized the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue exploratory discussions with the agencies, to 
make recommendations to the General Assembly, and 
to undertake studies concerning possible arrangements 
for common fiscal -controls and budgetary practices. 

Several representatives objected to the principle of 
a consolidated budget for the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Senator Vandenberg (United 
States) emphasized that the draft resolution did not 
establish such a principle. Most of the representatives 
agreed that the studies authorized by the draft pro- 
posal would indicate the various advantages and dis- 
advantages of a budgetary relationship between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Transfer of League Assets 


At the thirty-second meeting, November 29, the 
Committee decided to close its discussions of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report requesting authorization to 
take action on the transfer of assets of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations. The representative of 
the United Kingdom will draft a committee report 
for the next meeting to the effect that the question 
should be reopened at the next session of the General 
Assembly, at which time the Liquidating Committee 
of the League of Nations will have announced their 
recommendations for the distribution of assets. 

Mr. Geraschenko (U.S.S.R.) at an earlier meeting 
had maintained that the decision not to include his 
Government among the countries sharing in the assets 
of the League was unjust. In this he was supported 
by the French and Chilean representatives. Lengthy 
discussion arose over the legal difficulties involved if 
the question were to be reopened. The Committee will 
consider the United Kingdom draft report and a similar 
draft report of the representative of the Union of South 
Africa at the thirty-fifth meeting on December 4. 





Court of the Peace Palace, The Hague 


The complete report of the Joint Sub-Committee of 
the Fifth and Sixth Committees on the draft agree- 
ment between the International Court of Justice and 
the Carnegie Foundation concerning the use of the 
Court of the Peace Palace was adopted. Mr. Gera- 
schenko (U.S.S.R.) opposed the payment of a loan 
contracted for the purpose of covering repairs to the 
Court building while it was used by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice during the administra- 
tion of the League of Nations. He maintained that this 
question should be referred to the Liquidation Commit- 
tee. it being a matter of the transfer to the United Na- 
tions of certain assets of the League of Nations. His 
viewpoint was not sustained, however. by the majority 
of the Committee. 


Date of Session of the General Assembly 


The recommendation that Article 1 of the rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly be modified so 
that the ordinary session of the Assembly would start 
each year on the third Tuesday of September was 
presented in the report of the Joint Sub-Committee 
of the Fifth and Sixth Committees. The Secretary- 
General. who had requested the draft resolution, ex- 
plained that in view of the excessive heat in the East of 
the United States in the early part of September, he had 
recommended that the regular session be retarded by 
a fortnight. The recommendation was adopted. The 
report of the Joint Sub-Committee of the Fifth and 
Sixth Committees on the privileges and immunities 
of the staff of the United Nations was also adopted. 
If the report is adopted by the General Assembly, the 
privileges and immunities referred to in Articles V and 
VII of the convention on privileges and immunities of 
the United Nations, adopted by the General Assembly 
on February 13, 1946, will be granted to all members 
of the Staff of the United Nations with the exception of 
those who are recruited locally and are assigned to 
hourly rates. 


Simultaneous interpretation 


The Committee adopted at its thirty-first meeting a 
draft resolution with provisions to continue present 
use of the simultaneous interpretation system, to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to equip a second con- 
ference room with the new system, and to refer the 
financial question of equipping it to the Advisory 
Committee on Administration and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 


Budgetary and Financial Arrangements 


Discussion of changes to be made in the provisional 
financial regulations of the United Nations in order to 
make them applicable to the financial year 1947 and 
later years, began at the twenty-seventh meeting. 
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After each of the 23 regulations had been voted upon, 
they were adopted as a whole at the thirtieth meeting 
on November 27. These regulations establishing ar. 
rangements concerning the financial year, the provi- 
sional budget. the working capital fund, and other 
financial matters, were adopted by the General As. 
sembly at the first part of the first session on Febru- 
ary 13, 1946. 

The revised draft resolution on the appointment of 
external ‘auditors which embodied the views of the 
Secretariat, the United States of America, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was also adopted 
at the thirtieth meeting. Representatives of Canada, 
Sweden and the Ukrainian S.S.R. were elected to ap- 
point qualified persons from their countries to serve 
as the external auditors. 


International Court of Justice 


During the thirtieth meeting, the Fifth Committee 
also approved unanimously the report of the Joint 
Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth Committees 
concerning currency in which the emoluments of the 
Judges and Registrar of the International Court of 
Justice, pensions of the Judges, salary of the Registrar 
and conditions under which traveling expenses of 
members of the Court and the Registrat should be 
refunded. 

At the thirty-first meeting, the Committee amended 
and approved the first report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions on 
the budget of the International Court of Justice for 
1946 and 1947. 


Sub-Committee of Contributions 


The first meeting of this sub-committee of the Fifth 
Committee was held November 19. Mr. Martinez- 
Cabanas (Mexico) was elected chairman. Mr. Wright, 
the secretary of the Fifth Committee, explained that 
the sub-committee would review the report of the 
Committee on Contributions, and study the scale of 
apportionments which the committee had recom- 
mended that the various states Members of the United 
Nations should contribute toward administrative ex- 
penses (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 15). The 
Sub-Committee will submit a report of its recommen- 
dations to the Fifth Committee. 


Committee on Contributions 


On November 28, three new members of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions were elected by the Fifth 
Committee: Mr. Webb (United States), Mr. Papenek 
(Yugoslavia), and Mr. Dzung (China). The Fifth 
Committee also adopted a proposed amendment to 
Rule 42 of the provisional rules of procedure, which 
would set the beginning of the term of office of these 
members at the first day of the year rather than at 


February 13. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 

























Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
” Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 
From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 
° 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
”~ 235 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Interim Hq. or 
Refugee Organization Washington 
* 9 Sept. Committee on Contributions Interim Hq. 
”» 23 Oct. General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. ’ 
” 28 Oct. Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 
” 4 Nov. Council of Foreign Ministers New York 
* 19 Nov. UNESCO General Conference—Ist session Paris 
”» 25 Nov. Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works of the ILO Brussels 
” 27 Nov. Commission on Narcotic Drugs Interim Hq. 









Forthcoming 









10 December Committee of Experts on Postal Matters Interim Hq. 
1947 
14 January Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) Sydney 
14 January Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier 
Formalities Geneva 













Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization 





20 January 









Preparatory Committee Interim Hq. 
20 January Economic and Employment Commission Interim Hq. 
20 January Social Commission Interim Hq. 
27 January Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Geneva 





(tentative) 


Areas (tentative) 






27 January Commission on Human Rights Interim Hq. 
27 January Statistical Commission Interim Hq. 
February South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAO) Australia 









5 February Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production 
and Refining Lima 
6 February Population Commission Interim Hq. 
12 February Commission on the Status of Women Interim Hq. 
14 February Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas—Far East Working Group Interim Hq. 
17 February Transport and Communications Commission Interim Hq. 
25 February Council NGO Committee Interim Hq. 





February Economic and Social Council—4th session Interim Hq. 
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